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CAPITOL CASUALTY IS 
EXPELLED AS TWISTER 





Efforts of Grievance Committee to 
Settle Trouble Prove 
Unavailing 





COMPANY STANDS DEFIANT 





Other Cases Are Reported Upon; 
State Departments Take Active 
Part in Curbing Practice 





STATEMENT FROM J. D. HUNT 





The Capitol Casualty of Indianapo- 
lis, formerly the Industrial Sick & Ac- 
cident Association of Terre Haute, 
Indiana, is no longer a member of the 
conference. Proven guilty beyond 
doubt, in the opinion of the members, 
of the practice of twisting, it was ex- 
pelled from the organization at the 
Thursday morning meeting, after a 
dramatic scene on the floor of the con- 
vention. 


Committee Recommends Action 


This action was precipitated by the 
report of the grievance committee. 
The National Relief Assurance filed 
charges with the committee against the 
Indianapolis company. The commit- 
tee investigated the charges and found 
conditions as represented. At a joint 
meeting of all concerned, held at In- 
dianapolis, the Capitol officials verbally 
agreed to return the business but later 
refused to sign the agreement. 


How It Came About 


The case arose out of the reinsur- 
ance of the old Security Casualty of 
Indianapolis by the National Relief 
about the end of last year. E. E. 
Griffith, general manager of the Secur- 
ity, became vice-president of the Na- 
tional Relief in charge of the plant it 
had taken over. Recently Mr. Griffith 
became president of the Capitol Cas- 
ualty. A number of the old Security 
agents transferred to the Capitol from 
the National Relief and took business 
with them. 


Hunt Attends Meeting 


J. D. Hunt, secretary of the Capitol 
Casualty, was at the meeting this week, 
le being treasurer of the mutual sec- 
tion. On Wednesday evening another 
effort was made by the grievance com- 
mittee to get Mr. Hunt to sign the 
agreement previously presented, but 
President Griffith wired him, forbidding 
is doing so. Mr. Hunt was given the 
Privilege of the floor on Thursday, 
but, beyond stating that the agents of 
the National Relief had come to his 
company without solicitation on his 
Part, he offered no further defense. 


Hunt Is Defended 


_Two or three members present tes- 
tified as to the fairness of Mr. Hunt in 
transactions they had had with him in 
the past, but W. A. Northcott of the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 





HITCH YOUR STAR TO 
A WINNER 


R. Perry Shorts, Vice President 
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Something Entirely New! 


Farmers’ Special Disability Policy 


Unrestricted Accident Benefits — Lib- 
eral Health Benefits —52 Weeks for 
Total—26 Weeks Partial Disability from 
Sickness—House Confinement Not 
Required —Every Reasonable Assist- 
ance to Good Producers in Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado. 


Bankers Accident Insurance Co. uc" 
$100,000 CAPITAL 

















FIDELITY AGENTS MAKE MONEY 


_ They Stay 
There is a Reason 
Write for Particulars 


Fidelity Health and Accident Company 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 

















MEETING JUST CLOSED 
MARKED BY FINE WORK 


Health and Accident Underwriters 
Took Advanced Ground on 
Important Questions 








PUBLIC GOOD CONSIDERED 





Legislation Asked Not for Company 
Advantage Alone But in Line 
of Sound Progress 





HIGH SPOTS OF GATHERING 





“The body that does things.” 

Such was the slogan of the old De- 
troit Conference; it exists today as a 
fitting characterization of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters’ Conference 
—the most powerful organization ever 
created in the interests of industrial 
“disability insurance. 

Many events and happenings of note 
are in the records of the four days’ 
convention in Chicago, which ended 
Friday night. Probably the most im- 
portant is the progress which has been 
made toward a new policy—a policy so 
ideal that the demands of public and 
insurance departments alike will be met 
and fully satisfied. 


Draws Near the Goal 


The committee appointed at the St. 
Louis meeting to draft such a policy 
has gone near to the goal. The con- 
ference, however, expressed its desire 
to go even closer. The months which 
intervene before the next meeting will 
probably see that ambition realized. 
Big reforms take time; they require 
mature consideration. But. when 
planned and executed with care they 
succeed. Five years ago, the mere 
suggestion of an ideal policy .would 
have provoked derision. Today, it is 
visible on the horizon; tomorrow, it 
will have arrived. The conference is 
near its greatest triumph. 


Agency Qualifications Laws 


Further progress was made at the 
convention in the matter of agency 
qualifications laws. In a few of the 
states, such laws have already been 
passed. The conference has gone offi- 
cially on record as favoring the exten- 
sion of this movement to include every 
state in the Union. Cooperation will 
be sought with all insurance depart- 
ments. A model law will be drafted 
for their approval. _New England, 
through its agency qualifications laws, 
has made the twister a relic of a for- 
gotten age. Agency standards have 
been immeasurably raised. The doc- 
trine of “clean hands,” both on the 
part of companies and of agents, is 
gaining an ever increasing momentum. 
To the power of organization belongs 


the credit. 
Twisting 


Twisting had a big place in the pro- 
ceedings. Speaker after speaker took 
it up. Of course they all condemned 


| it. The trouble in the past has been 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 
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CONVENTION IS OPENED 
UNDER FINE AUSPICES 


Two Good Speeches Give Mo- 
mentum Felt Throughout 
Session of Wednesday 


EVENTS OF FIRST DAY 


Question of Conference Dues Comes 
Up in Connection With the 
Report on Physicians 


Auspicious was the opening of the an- 
nual meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference in Chicago 
on Wednesday morning. Fully a hun- 
dred men were present in the East 
room of the Hotel La Salle when the 
conference went into session. The mo- 
mentum given at the start by the very 
excellent addresses of Insurance Super- 
intendent Rufus M. Potts of Illinois 
and President Shorts was felt through- 
out the session. 

The weicome by Judge Potts was 
masterly. Despite the wide range of 
his official duties, he has found time to 
make a study of the industrial health 
and accident business. His address, 
printed elsewhere, carries a message. of 
opportunity to the industrial compa- 
nies. 

A. E. Forrest Responds 

At the conclusion of the address and 
in keeping with one of the suggestions 
advanced by the. speaker, the follow- 
ing resolution, introduced by A. E. 
Forrest, was adopted: 

“That this conference appreciates the 
value of the suggestions made by the 
superintendent of Illinois in his able 
address and that which may be offered 
its members through active cooperation 
with insurance supervisory officials, 
and pledges its assistance in eliminat- 
ing illegitimate organizations operating 
within the field covered by its mem- 
bers.” 

A fine tribute to the efficiency of the 
Illinois insurance department was paid 
by Mr. Forrest in his response to the 
superintendent. 


President’s Address 
Mr, Shorts has been a splendid offi- 


cial. Under his administration the new | 


organization has gone rapidly forward. 


He has stood courageously for the | 


basic principles on which the confer- 
ence has been founded. His paper con- 
tained so many valuable suggestions 
for the work to be done in the future 
that on motion of J. W. Hill of the 
Iowa State Traveling Men’s it was re- 
ferred to a committee of three— 
Messrs. Hawley, Craig and Fibel—for a 
later report to the conference on the 


procedure to be taken in reference to | 


these recommendations, 
Treasurer C. H. Brackett reported a 


treasury balance of $628, following dis- | 


bursements since Feb. 20, 1915, of 
$718.14. 
McKee’s Strong Appeal 
President Shorts is something of a 
prophet. At the morning meeting he 


stated that Mark T. McKee of De- | 


troit would “stir up” the convention 
in the afternoon with a_ staight- 
from-the-shoulder talk on “Organ- 
ization for Defense.” Mr. McKee did. 
He is a leader in insurance federation 
work. 

C. H. Boyer gave an excellent talk 
on ways of making the business more 
popular and profitable. 

The educational committee, of which 
A. M. Johnson is chairman, made no 
report, the executive committee not 
having reported at this time on the 
educational report made at St. Louis 
and referred to the executive com- 
mittee. 

C. W. Ray, retiring president of the 
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Eastern Casualty. 


New Officers Elected 


PRESIDENT—R. Perry Shorts, Saginaw, Massachusetts Bonding. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT—W. C. Goodall, East St. Louis, Bankers 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—C. A. Craig, Nashville, National Life & 


SECRETARY-—J. B. Sackett, Milwaukee, Old Line Life. 

TREASURER—C. H. Brackett, Indianapolis, Hoosier Casualty.. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Frank L. Miner, Des Moines, Bankers Acci- 
dent, chairman; A. E. Forrest, Chicago, North American Accident; W. R. San- 
ders, Cincinnati, American Liability; S. W. Munsell, Springfield, Mass., Masonic 
Mutual Accident; C. H. Boyer, Chicago, National Life, U. S. A.; F. H. Good- 
man, South Bend, Ind., Home Accident & Health; L. H. Fibel, New York, Great 








a vigilance committee to the confer- 
ence, this committee to act on unfair 
literature and advertisements regard- 
ing industrial insurance. 


Question of Dues Comes Up 





D. A. Stoker, chairman of the com- 
mittee on physicians, made a report, 
| summarized elsewhere. He stated that 
| the future of this work depended upon 

its proper financing. This brought up 

| the question of conference dues, which 
were generally regarded as_ inade- 
| quate, and a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Ray, Boyer and Fibel, was 
appointed to propose an amendment to 
the by-laws which would provide for 
future contingencies. 

A. E. Forrest reported for the ideal 
policy committee and F. H. Goodman, 
a member of the committee, gave a 
supplementary report. The action fol- 
lowing these reports is recorded else- 
where in this issue. 








Executive Committee’s 
Report Presented 




















In the absence of Danford M. Baker, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
its report was presented by A. E. For- 
rest. Since the midwinter conference 
the committee held but one meeting— 
that of Aug. 17. Applications for 
membership were favorably acted upon, 
as follows: World Accident Associa- 
tion, Omaha; Illinois Benefit Asso- 
ciation, Peoria; Midland Casualty, Chi- 
cago; Mutual Benefit Health & Acci- 
dent Association, Omaha. 

The committee received the final re- 
port of F. L. Sward, manager of the 
Service Bureau, approved his accounts. 
Mr. Sward’s resignation was accepted 
and the thanks of the conference were 
extended for his services so efficiently 
rendered. It was resolved that the 





mutual section, presented the idea of | 





legislative matters hereafter arising be 
handled by the executive committee 
through subcommittees. 

The report of the educational com- 
mittee presented at the St. Louis meet- 
ing was referred to the executive com- 
mittee, and at its recent meeting that 
body approved the recommendations 
of the educational committee, num- 


bers 1, 2 and 3, and recommended that | 


a copy of the educational committee’s 
report be sent to the secretaries of 
the various state insurance federations, 
with a view of seeking their coopera- 
tion in the educational campaign there- 
in outlined. 

The recommendations thus adopted 
were that the educational committee 
be authorized to compile three text 
books for general agents, resident man- 
agers and field adjusters, for local 
agents and for home office claim ad- 
justers, using its books or literature 
where available, that it cooperate with 
other bodies, and that it cooperate with 
the World’s Insurance Congress, with- 
out expense to the conference. 
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THURSDAY DEVOTED TO 
PAPERS AND AN OUTING 


Conference Increases Its Dues to 
Provide Funds for Its 
Varied Activities © 


NO AFTERNOON ' SESSION 


Suggestions for Good of the Business 
Prominent on Program of the 
Forenoon Meeting 


Important action was taken at the 
Thursday morning meeting in regard 
to dues. The conference is undertak- 
ing several important tasks, such as 
the compilation of lists of reliable 
physicians, the making of investiga- 
tions, and other reforms, and the flat 
annual dues of $10 have proven in- 
adequate to the expense. : 

Because of the opposition to special 
assessments, the conference in har- 
mony with the report of the committee 
named on Wednesday, voted to amend 
article 8 of the by-laws, so in the future 
the following schedule will apply: For 
companies with less than $50,000 an- 
nual income, $10 annual dues; $50,000 
to $100,000, $20; $100,000 to $200,000, 
$30; all others, $40. These dues include 
initiation fees, and will provide for 
complete reports from all bureaus. 
The new scale is very similar to that 
of the old Detroit Conference. 


Many Papers Read 


“Suggestions for the Good of the 
Business” was the order for Thurs- 
day forenoon. Under this head were 
papers by Messrs. E. O. Howell, R. C. 
Carrick, A. F. Culling, E. C. Budiong, 
C. W. Ray and Dr. R. M. Chambers. 
Mr. Culling, who was to have spoken 
on “Reinstatements,” was absent. Mr. 
Ray told of successful collection meth- 
ods followed by several agents. Sum- 
maries of the other addresses are pub- 
lished as separate articles. 

On motion of C. H. Boyer, the Union 
Accident of Lincoln, Neb., was elected 
to membership. 


Agency Bureau 


Bayard P. Holmes spoke briefly of 
the work of the reporting system on 
agents, now being operated by the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau. Fifty-two 
companies are subscribing to this serv- 
ice, of which number thirty are confer- 
ence members. These subscribers fur- 
nish to the bureau the names of all 
agents discharged for cause. The in- 
surance departments also report revo- 
cation of agents’ licenses. The work 
had had the official endorsement of the 
conference and of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
and Mr. Holmes urged that more mem- 
bers avail themselves of the service. 


Entertainment Features 


The afternoon and evening were de- 
voted to entertainment. The entire 
party was taken in automobiles, fur- 
nished by Chicago company officials, 
through the boulevards and parks of 
the city, ending the trip at the Bis- 
marck Gardens. There an informal 
dinner, with singing and other enter- 
tainment features, was served, after 
which those danced who desired to do 
so. To Bayard F. Holmes, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, is due 
credit for the excellent arrangements, 
as well as for those for the theater 
party given the ladies on Wednesday 
afternoon. 





“Most of us think we will leave a big 
hole behind us when we go, but it’s like 
taking your thumb out of a bow! of soup. 





There isn’t even a dent.” 
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Twisting Denounced 


By E. 0. Howell 




















E. O. Howell, assistant United States 
manager of the General Accident, read 
a paper on “Twisting.” He said twist- 
ing is to the monthly-premium health 
and accident business what the sub- 
marine is to shipping. It is a practice, 
with which his hearers are all too fa- 
miliar and probably they have prac- 
ticed it more vigorously than they care 
to admit. Continuing Mr. Howell said, 
in part: 

Twisting, so far as the policyholder 
in concerned, has only evil results. In 
most cases, the policyholder’s faith in 
the old company, and, in fact, all com- 
panies, is at once shaken. If he goes 
over, he goes as a suspicious, unrea- 
sonable and exacting policyholder. If 
he happens to be a deep thinker, he 
will probably be lost to both compa- 
nies. 

Effect on the Agent 

No insurance business can remain in 
a healthy condition and maintain prop- 
er normal growth unless its field force 
is composed of a corps of loyal, faith- 
ful representatives who implicitly be- 
lieve in and adhere to the company. 
Such a force, however, will never exist 
if among its many units there is any 
considerable proportion of agents ad- 
dicted to twisting and transfer. Agents 
with twisting proclivities soon forget 
the meaning of loyalty, faithfulness and 
truthfulness, and act for all the world 
as though these words were not in the 
dictionary. 


Effect on the Company 


The company that operates on a 
twisting basis is soon known, and its 
name held in contempt among its as- 
sociates. By its lapse from the paths 
of rectitude and right-dealing, it has 
encouraged, aided and abetted a dis- 
honest and dirty practice and started 
an otherwise good agent down the to- 
boggan towards agency trampdom. 
Its own business, will, bye and bye, be 
subject to assault, and the twisting 
Proclivities ‘which it has helped to de- 
velop will be turned against itself and 
be most damaging to its name and 
reputation, 

For the good of the policyholder, the 
agent and our companies, let us play 
the game fair and clean. There is 
enough good business for all. 





_ “Mix well equal parts of persistency, 
insistency, tact, courtesy and courage. 
Use regularly on collection days and 
we guarantee at least a greater casting 
off of arrears and an increase in ad- 


vance payments.” 


Service Is Keynote of Welcome 





Superintendent Potts of Illinois Delivers a Powerful Address in Extend- 
ing Greetings, Pointing Out the Opportunities and Obligations 
of Insurance Companies in View of Great Social 
Problems That are Seeking Solution 





perintendent of Illinois, “ wel- 
comed the conference to the 
state in an address entirely out of the 
ordinary. It did not follow the con- 
ventional lines. It was a serious discus- 
sion of the relation of the health and 
accident companies to the public. It 
was one of the strongest talks made at 
the entire meeting. 

After extending a welcome Judge 
Potts spoke of the duty of the insur- 
ance companies to the public and 
pointed out the mistake the liability 
companies made at the start in as- 
suming the wrong attitude towards 
workmen’s compensation. 


Opportunities and Obligations 


The speaker then took up the op- 
portunities and obligations of insur- 
ance companies, in part as follows: 

I refer to the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws merely as an _ instance 
where managers of an insurance sys- 
tem failed to appreciate and satisfy 
legitimate demands arising from social 
and industrial progress. I sincerely be- 
lieve that a similar opportunity is now 
open to you in the field of general in- 
surance against sickness and accident. 
For insurance organizations to éver 
keep apace with industrial, commercial 
and social life, by anticipating and sat- 
isfying the demands thereof for ample 
and equitable insurance protection, is 
a difficult task, but the combined wis- 
dom of such a conference as this 
should be able to evolve a plan to ac- 
complish this end. 


Collective Action Imperative 

While individualism is a valuable 
American characteristic, yet its doc- 
trine does not imply that our people 
will not join to cooperate for their 
common good. Single-handed no man 
can maintain his balance in economic 
life. For the average citizen, individ- 
ualism alone is inadequate to obtain 
his needs and establish his protection. 
There are tremendous factors affecting 
his life which are entirely beyond his 
individual control: therefore, it is only 
through cooperation with his fellow- 
man that he can secure his wants and 
provide protection for himself and his 
family. He is a helpless victim to suf- 
fering and want caused by injuries re- 
ceived from the mighty forces entering 
into the modern life of all men, as well 
as to the disabling diseases against 
which no person is immune, hence pro- 
vision for relief and protection are in- 
herently enjoined upon him. 

Three Methods of Relief ~ 

There are three known methods of 
supplying the needed relief and pro- 
viding protection: 

First—By the ordinary laws for the 
poor and charitable organizations. 

Second—By individual savings and 
investments. 

Third—By an equitable and adequate 
system of insurance. 

The first method, whatever form it 
may assume, is charity; from it prompt 
relief cannot always be secured and it 
is frequently insufficient. If long con- 
tinued its effects on its beneficiaries are 
absolutely demoralizing. Individual 
savings are most commendable, and 
should be insistently encouraged. But 
it is uncertain and frequently inade- 
quate; private funds are subject to so 
many calls for frivolous purposes, that 
such funds are usually exhausted at 
the time when most needed. 


Insurance Only Effective Plan 


R UFUS M. POTTS, insurance su- 





Insurance—simple cooperation among 


all mankind—is the only effective 
method of obtaining relief and pro- 
viding protection. It has every ele- 
ment of certainty; every commendable 
attribute of individual savings—the 
man who saves to insure will save for 
other purposes. Insurance has all the 
advantages that may come with any 
other means of protection, with none 
of its disadvantages. 

General insurance is the complete 
and equitable distribution of loss 
through casualties incident to human 
existence; it is the millenium to be 
sought by the insurance world. And 


| if your system of insurance cannot be 


the instrumentality through which this 
condition can be reached or ap- 
proached, then another system will be 
devised. If you cannot bring to your 
field its insurance salvation, more in- 
experienced hands will take up the 
task, and, although it may be imper- 
fectly done, yet it will be done. 


Grounds of Success or Failure 


If you have met here for the serious 
purpose of rendering the public the 
best possible service, at the lowest 
minimum of cost consistent with 
safety, and at the same time upbuild 
your business and eliminate the ex- 
isting evils therefrom, then your ef- 
forts will be crowned with complete 
success; but if you have met here to 
argue long and ponder deeply upon 
the wording of some technical policy 
provision which may be used to escape 
liability, your failure is certain. 


Obligations to Public 


Men controlling the business must 
lend their learning and a due share of 
their time and effort to the common 
good. You must remember that the 
insurance business does not consist 
merely of writing a contract and pay- 
ing a loss. Your experience in this 
field should be utilized for the benefit 
of the public, as well as for the busi- 
ness; you must serve the interests of 
the public in legislative matters as con- 
scientiously as you serve your com- 
panies; and you must support and up- 
hold the purpose and intents of your 
system of insurance as persistently as 
you do the written letter of your con- 
tracts. 


Use Life Insurance Plan 


It occurs to me that the principles 
now applied to life insurance, in so far 
as can be made applicable, should be 
embodied in health and accident in- 
surance. Statistics are available which 
will furnish information for an ex- 
perience table of sufficient accuracy 
upon which to base a level premium 
for this protection up to a certain age 
limit, and justify the issuance of poli- 
cies accordingly. Variations to cover 
the additional hazard of any occupa- 
tion below the standard can be made 
under such a system, and equally as 
certain as the present plan. Such a 
system would add prestige to every 
company, eliminate much of the pre- 
mium waste caused by the present high 
lapse ratio, and it would incidentally 
be a potent factor in eradicating the 
practice of “twisting,” which I be- 
lieve takes its inception from the tem- 
porary nature of your policies. 


Limited Policies 


I also wish to state that my ex- 
perience as a supervising official war- 
rants me in condemning the general 
use of the so-called limited accident 
and health policies. There may be 





some reasons for their existence and 






















RUFUS M. POTTS 
Illinois Insurance Superintendent 





there might be a field where they sup- 
ply a real need, but the dissatisfac- 
tion that has been created by their 
present use more than offsets any pos- 
sible benefits they may bring. When 
a policyholder presents a claim for 
disability he is neither convinced nor 
satisfied when you tell him he should 
expect but limited coverage for so 
smalf a premium; nor does he forgive 
you when you blame the agent for 
misrepresenting or failing to explain 
the policy. It does not help for you 
to inform him that a study of his pol- 
fcy would have disclosed its exact 
scope and limitations. On the other 
hand, the rancor and hostility of a 
rejected clainfant when you refuse 
benefits for a real injury, even though 
fully justified by your contract, casts 
your business into a distinct odium in 
that community. 


Twisting 


During the last few years the acci- 
dent and health insurance business has 
been disturbed and kept in a state of 
uncertainty by a practice that today is 
the greatest single problem to be 
solved in the operation of your indi- 
vidual companies—which is the offense 
of “twisting”; a practice all the more 
dishonorable because of its insiduous. 
nature and the difficulty of control by 
law. Let it grow unchecked and you 
will find that this evil, like the para- 
sitic growth, will consume the best tis- 
sues of your business. 

Make It Unprofitable 


By its very nature this evil is one 
for remedy by the companies them- 
selves, involving, as it does, your mu- 
tual honor and good faith, and honor 
and good faith are difficult things to 
enforce by law. A most effective way 
to prevent any misdeed in business, 
is to make it unprofitable. If your 
present custom of large original com- 
missions and bonuses for new business 
is an incentive to an agent who can 
profit by “switching,” then a change 
in this custom to make such rewards 
apply only to business not on the books 
or taken from the renewals of other 
companies, is advisable. The institu- 
tion of insurance is not served, but 
hindered, in its progress by a fight for 
business already written by some com- 
pany. 

Some Sound Advice 

I would urge that you unite in the 
adoption of methods that will reduce 
premium waste and expense; make the 
premium charges closer to the aver- 
age amount returned to the policy- 
holders; make plans for the extension 
of the scope of your business and the 
rendition of greafer public service; ex- 
change through a central organization 
information and statistics gathered 


from your individual experience, which 





may be used by all, and let the pub- 
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lic share the benefits therefrom; elim- 
inate by mutual agreement unfair and 
objectionable means of competition, 
and place upon a sound and common 
basis those features of your business 
which depend, in the absence of law, 
_upon ethical rules and the business 
honor of your members. 


Promotion of Public Good 


The test to be applied to all alli- 
ances of business enterprises, is the 
recognition of public interests and the 
promotion of public good. Do not per- 
mit your organization to step outside 
the bounds of legitimate mutual deal- 
ings, and while you should safely pro- 
vide for ample profits to stockholders, 
commensurate salaries to officers and 
employees, and reasonable commission 
to agents, yet do not sacrifice the pub- 
lic interests or your ultimate business 
by countenancing any form of extrava- 
gance, or tolerating any system of ex- 
tortion or oppression of the insuring 
public, 


Abuse of Power 


Men everywhere have selfish in- 
stincts and the knowledge of the pos- 
session of power is at times a sore 
temptation to abuse that power. The 
greater the latitude assumed by you 
in your cooperative work, the greater 
the opportunity for public service 
through cooperation; but such latitude 
likewise gives you greater opportunity 
to gratify selfish motives and serve 
private ends. Remember that if your 
busiress cannot be successfully, con- 
ducted except as a monopoly the pub- 
lic interest demands that the state 
shall of necessity control and operate 
all monopolies. 


Cooperate With Departments 


In conclusion permit me to suggest 
that this conference go upon record 
as tendering its aid to all insurance 
departments in eliminating every ille- 
gitimate insurance organization operat- 
ing within the field covered by you. 
And every insurance department 
should go upon record as offering to 
you every possible aid in the legitimate 
operation of your companies. 

General insurance against disability 
from accident and sickness will come, 
and yours: is the first chance to pro- 
vide this protection. Let the history 
of this conference show such construct- 
ive and progressive action as will guar- 
antee future coverage of both your 
field of operation and of individual 
protection, and that you will effectuate, 
upon a sound, proper and equitable 
basis, the full purposes of your branch 
of insurance, and make the close of 
this conference mark the dawn of a 
new era in the business of accident and 
health insurance. 








**An Iridescent Broun” 


By H. B. Hawley 











Did he fool them? Maybe he did, 
and maybe he didn’t. If any thought 
that the address on “An Iridescent 
Dream” by H. B. Hawley, president 
of the Great Western Accident, was 
going to be a pen picture of the happy 
day when twisting should be no more, 
he was fooled. If he thought the clever 
writer from Des Moines was going to 
outline an underwriting system by 
which a good profit could be made, he 
was fooled again. In fact, the chances 
are that everybody in the audience ex- 
cept the few to whom Mr. Hawley may 
have imparted the real subject about 
which he was writing, were entirely 
deceived by the title. 

Mr. Hawley’s paper was the plea of 
the pacificist. It dealt with world war, 
not competition; with world federa- 
tion, not conference cooperation. As 
is usual with Mr. Hawley’s literary 
productions, it was well. written, and 
presented admirably the views that he 
holds. 





WHAT INSURANCE DOES 
FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


Distribution of the Loss Due to 
Bodily Disability Is 
Splendid Service 


G. A. GILBERT’S ADDRESS 


President of National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents Gives 
a Thoughtful Talk 


“The Importance of Health and Acci- 
dent Insurance to Society” was the sub- 
ject of a thoughtful address presented 
by George A. Gilbert, resident manager 
of the Employers Liability at Chicago 
and president of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents. For 
more than thirty-five years Mr. Gilbert 
has been not only a salesman but a care- 
ful student of accident insurance. He 
said: 

In the business of personal accident 
and health insurance there are in the 
United States today no fewer than 453 
companies, associations and societies en- 
gaged, of which 53 are stock companies. 
The home offices of some are in foreign 
lands. A few operate in but one state 
or at least within a restricted territory, 
but all in proportion to the volume of 
insurance they write contribute to the 
conservation of our people’s wealth. 


Fundamental Facts 


The primary sources of wealth are the 
soil, the forest, the sea and the mine, and 
God in his infinite mercy endowed man 
with talents by the application of which 
these great natural storehouses are caused 
to yield of their bounty all human and 
creature requirements. Talents, how- 
ever, cannot be applied while their pos- 
sessor is unable to follow his occupa- 
tion; therefore, so much of the world’s 
wealth as a man during a given period 
is able or accustomed to produce must 
fail of production if by reason of acci- 
dent or sickness he is totally disabled. 


Distributes the Loss 


Accident and health insurance will not 
make up the deficiency in production his 
disability caused, but it will indemnify 
him against personal loss. It will distrib- 
ute his such occasioned burden among 
all the people. It will support him and 
his dependents during his period of dis- 
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President National Association of 
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ability and enable -him to obtain neces- 
sary professional treatment. Such are 
some of the ways personal accident and 
health insurance serve and benefit so- 
ciety. 

Loss by Accident Equals That by Fire 


The importance of such insurance will 
be further illustrated when consideration 
is given to the money value of time lost 
through accident and sickness disability. 
Statistics show that, combining all occu- 
pations throughout our country, an av- 
erage total disability of approximately 
four weeks is annually suffered by one 
man in every eight on account of acci- 
dent alone. Those among our 100,000,000 
inhabitants who, by reason of occupation, 
have a money value of time, it will be 
apparent from: the accident ratio just 
stated, suffer through total disability so 


‘occasioned an annual loss in excess of 


$250,000,000, which sum approximately 
represents this country’s recent average 
annual fire loss. Sickness disability 
greatly adds to this loss. 


Function of Fire Insurance 


We recognize that every dollar’s worth 
of property destroyed by fire is so much 
of the country’s wealth dissipated. We 
appreciate that insurance against fire loss 
can not return to the country the prop- 
erty destroyed, but we’ know that by such 
insurance the property owner’s loss is dis- 
tributed among all the people and he as 
a unit of society being benefited, society 
in its entirety is served. Without fire 
insurance building operations would be 
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largely restricted to the wealthy. The 
dealings of the merchant with the con- 
sumer would approach a cash basis. In- 
terstate and international commerce 
would diminish in volume to that extent 
as to seriously affect the business of com- 
mon carriers and the producers of ar- 
ticles of human food, wearing apparel 
and the bulk of merchandise in general 
would be unable to find markets for their 
products in. sufficient volume to enable 
them to continue to manufacture and dis- 
tribute them at present cost to the con- 
sumer. The demand for skilled work- 
men would diminish. The fruits of the 
farm would bring lower prices and a 
greater percentage of. our population 
would find it necessary to live closer to 
nature. All this is keenly affirmative of 
fire insurance’s importance. 


Analogy to Accident Indemnity 


Between the peoples’ property loss by 
fire and their time loss through personal 
accident and sickness there are striking 
comparisons known to and appreciated by 
you all, therefore I will not dwell upon 
them, but, reaffirming that by accident 
and sickness loss of time alone, the peo- 
ple annually suffer greater loss than they 
sustain through their property loss oc- 
casioned by fire. I call your attention to 
the indemnities payable by such insur- 
ance in case of fatal accident. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the deaths of men 
below the age of 60 years are from oc- 
currences personal accident insurance 
would cover. 


Indemnity for Death 


While by means of life insurance com- 
panies those who can pass the requisite 
examination may, if financially able, pro- 
vide sufficiently against death, accident 
insurance is readily obtainable and to 
the individual offers greater attraction 
and to his dependents in case of his ac- 
cidental death affords in like amount 
equal service. Thousands of death claims 
are paid annually under personal accident 
policies and if all our people of insurable 
condition were insured under personal 
accident policies, in amounts suitable in 
each case to the individual’s station in 
life, the good that such insurance is 
capable of doing would be more gen- 
erally recognized. The fact, however, 
that only a part of those eligible to such 
insurance are insured is no more an argu- 
ment against accident insurance service 
than is the prevalence of a certain per- 
centage of illiteracy an argument against 
our cherished public school system. 


Dismemberment Insurance 


All that I have said of personal acci- 
dent and health insurance’s importance 
in respect of its payments in event of 
the loss of time and of life will apply 
even in a higher degree to those unfor- 
tunates who through occurrences such in- 
surance covers, suffer the loss of limb 
or eyesight. Poor human relics by their 
such misfortunes stranded, helpless and 
dependent ! 

No agency except such insurance as 
I have discussed affords them an indem- 
nity, save the occasionally successful 
damage suit, sufficient to provide them 
with adequate support during the re- 
mainder of their helpless lives. 


Importance Is Proved 


If providing for such cases were the 
sole province of personal accident and 
health insurance, it would perform a val- 
uable service, but by also indemnifying, 
as it seeks to do, the merchant, manu- 
facturer, contractor, ‘professional man, 
mechanic, laborer, every man, against the 
loss of the money value of time; that 
which to him is in the highest sense 
property; that which is possessed _ by 
every one and not merely by the tew 
as is the case in respect of buildings and 
merchandise; and affording to those 
whose accidents result fatally the ready 
and certain means of providing a com- 
petency for their dependents, personal 
accident and health insurance is of the 
highest importance to society. 





The secret of success is not a secret. 
Nor is it hard to secure. To become more 
successful, become more efficient —Ameri- 
can Casualty. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
IS AN ABLE DOCUMENT 


Shorts Recommends Strong Action 





To Stamp Out the Rampant 
Evil of Twisting 


— 


CONFERENCE FLOURISHES 





Part-time Agents, Acquisition Cost and 
Classification Are Given Con- 
sideration 





Admirable was the address of Presi- 
dent R. Perry Shorts. While the 
flourishing condition of the confer- 
ence warrants optimism, the president 
paid much attention to the prevalent 
evils in the business. After congratu- 
lating members on the success of the 
first year of the present organization, 
Mr. Shorts said in part: 

There never was a time when the 
relations between the members were 
as cordial and friendly as they are to- 
day; when so many effective plans for 
the protection of their common inter- 
ests were being executed; and when 
so much was being done to advance 
the general interests of health and ac- 
cident underwriting. 


Team Work Has Prevailed 


Your officers and committee members 
have, during the past year, worked as 
a unit to elevate the standards of our 
business. Harmony, enthusiasm, good 
fellowship ‘and team-work have every- 
where prevailed and these men have 
been rivals, one against the other, only 
in their loyalty to the conference and 
their endeavors to serve its members 
faithfully and well. 

We now enjoy a position to which 
we have aspired for years. Our mem- 
bership is strong and representative; 
our relations with the state insurance 
departments are close and mutually 
beneficial; our code of business morals 
is unassailable; our ideals are high; and 
our hopes, aspirations and desires are 
for further progress in the interests 
of good business. 

I now call attention to a few matters 
which, in my judgment, should have our 
early consideration—all to the end of 
further progress. 


Legislation 


Next to the saloon-keeper, the in- 
surance man is the most investigated, 
reguiated and legislated individual in 
this, country today. There never was 
a time when so many investigations 
were pending, when so many oppres- 
sive laws were effective, or when so 
many unreasonable and demoralizing 
regulations were put upon the trans- 
action of a legitimate business. This 
lamentable condition is due chiefly to 
misunderstanding. Public opinion dic- 
tates our laws and instigates our re- 
forms. Public opinion itself, however, 


of the people -as a wnole and as this 





thought is molded chiefly by what the 
people read and hear, it follows that 
our advantage lies in heartily coop- 
erating with the insurance federations 
of the various states in their endeavors | 
to publish broadcast the truth about 
insurance with a view of educating the 
public in this direction. 


Part-Time Agents 


_ This conference should take an ac- 
tive interest in the subject of “agency | 
qualifications” as now being considered | 

y certain insurance departments with | 
Telerence to the agents of ‘industrial | 
accident and health insurance com- | 
Panies, 
..5ome company officials approve the 
idea of issuing licenses to part-time 
agents with no restrictions whatever; 
others favor their employment only on 
a lower commission basis than full- 


time men; and still others oppose their 
employment on any terms or condi- 
tions. This subject should have the 
careful consideration its importance de- 
mands, _- 
“Twisting” Is Rampant 

During the past six months more 
“twisting” campaigns have been skill- 
fully planned and unscrupulously con- 
ducted than during any similar period 
in the past ten years. Ohio, Indiana, 
New York, Maryland and Illinois have 
witnessed some of the most spectacular 
battles, but “trench fighting” has been 
common in nearly all states. 

At the present time you can count on 
the figures of one hand the companies 
which are the aggressors in this de- 
moralizing business warfare, and _ if 
their activities cannot be checked 
through diplomatic negotiations, then, 
in my judgment, we, as allies in a com- 
mon cause for better business morals, 
should unite our forces and “fight the 
devil with fire.” 


Should Fight the Practice 


The very foundation stones of this 
organization are embedded in the ex- 
pressed belief of its charter members 
that “twisting” is a disreputable, de- 
moralizing practice, injurious alike to 
policyholders, agents and company, and, 
therefore, a common enemy to decent 
business. If, then, this conference stands 
for anything at all, it must not only 
“stand” but “march” against “twisters,” 
and if it is to play the part intended 
by its sponsors, it must not be afraid 
to come out in the field and place its 
combined strength in open battle 
against any pirate company which at- 
tacks the business of its members. 
With such cooperation between con- 
ference companies, all “twisters” could 
undoubtedly, within a short time, be in- 
duced to employ fair and decent meth- 
ods in procuring business. 


Publicity Valuable 


To this end, we should seek and ex- 
pect the assistance and cooperation of 
the insurance journals and the state 
insurance departments. Publicity is a 
powerful ally and can help us more 
in accomplishing the. desired results 
than either legislation or litigation. The 
fear of it has prevented the commis- 
sion of many a crime. Our position 
in this matter should be active, not pas- 
sive—we should not only idenounce 
“twisting” as a piratical and unscrupu- 
lous business practice, but go further 
and openly fight it with every weapon 
at our command. 


Expel All Hypocrites 


_ Unfortunately, there are some hypo- 
crites in our midst, some Pharisees who 
loudly shout “Amen” at every noble 


thought expressed in our meetings and 
then hurry home to pilfer and steal 
the very business of competitors which 
rthey are pledged to protect. Fortu- 
nately, however, they are few in num- 
ber and their names and addresses are 
gradually becoming known. 

It seems to me that if the members 
of this association are really sincere in 
their expressed desires to practice the 
Golden Rule towards competitors; if 
their pledges “to live and let live” 
are sober and solemn treaties, and not 
mere scraps of paper; if their published 
code of business morals is a sacred 
document, and not a vicious mockery— 
it becomes them, as self-respecting men, 
to expel from the membership of this 
conference all members found guilty of 
“twisting.” If we are to accomplish 
permanent good in our work, we must 
see to it that our own hands are kept 
clean. 

Acquisition Cost 


The largest expense item of. our 
business is the acquisition cost, i. e., 
the total cost of getting and holding 
business on the books. It is common 
knowledge that this item with some 
companies has already reached such 
proportions as to threaten their sol- 
vency. 

The statistics of the old, reliable com- 
panies clearly show just what per- 
centages of premium income can be 
paid for claims, acquisition cost, over- 
head home office expenses, etc., and 
still leave a fair margin of profit. And 
yet, in the face of these figures, we find 
certain companies brazenly and blindly 
offering heretofore unheard of com- 
missions to agents, accompanied by 
other inducements which cannot pos- 
sibly be carried out if valid claims of 
policyholders are to be paid at one 
hundred cents on the dollar. 

lf legislation on this phase of the 
business is to be averted, we must 
take the initiative in improving pres- 
ent-day conditions. Further tolerance 
of the situation on our part is suicidal. 

Classification Manual 


According to the statistics of a num- 
ber of large companies, many occupa- 
tions in our present conference classi- 
fication manual are classified higher 
than they should be, including street 
railway conductors and motormen, and 
certain classes of machinists and auto- 
mobile industry employes. In my judg- 
ment, some action should be taken to 
the end of correcting improper classi- 
fications that our manual may be con- 
tinually improved on a scientific basis. 

Conference Emblem 


As this association stands for all that 





is best in health and accident under- 


writing, it has been suggested by one 
of its enthusiastic members that an ap- 
propriate emblem or seal be prepared 
bearing the words “Members of The 
Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference” and a copy thereof fur- 
nished each member with the idea that 
each company will print same upon 
its letterheads and thereby advertise 
itself as a member of this conference. 

As for purely personal reasons, I 
am not a candidate for re-election as 
your president and have so advised 
your nominating committee, I take this 
occasion to express my gratitude for 
the assistance you have rendered in 
my earnest endeavor to pilot our con- 
ference ship on its maiden trip over 
the rocks and shoals which threatened 
to wreck and destroy it. The first 
voyage is now safely ended and we 
have much to be thankful for. Our 
conference is in healthy condition and 
every sign points to its further develop- 
ment as a powerful organization for 
good—with wonderful opportunities for 
ever raising higher and higher the 
standards of ‘health and accident un- 
derwriting, 








Physicians Committee 


To Continue Work 























Dee A. Stoker, chairman of the com- 
mittee on physicians, reported that 
there are at present 900 names on the 
list of recommended examiners. These 
have been furnished by the members 
of the conference—some examiners hav+ 
ing been recommended by a number of 
the companies. Lists of examiners used 
by the railroad companies were also se- 
cured by the committee and names 
have been filed from this for the towns 
from which no examiner has been rec- 
ommended by conference members. 
Certificates of appointment have been 
issued to those on the recommended 
list. 

Now that the conference dues have 
been increased to a point where funds 
will be available, the work of the com- 
mittee will be continued and all mem- 
bers of the conference will be furnished 
a complete set of the cards, arranged 
by states. The expense incurred to 
date has been about $120. 





“Procrastination is more than a thief 
of time—it is a ruthless slayer of repu- 
tations and successful careers. Thou- 
sands of men of sterling qualities have 
failed of success because they did not 
overcome the inclination to ‘put it off.’”— 
Standard Bulletin. 
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HOW TO PUT BUSINESS 
ON PROFITABLE BASIS 


Boyer Recommends Better Policies, 
Contingent Commissions and 
Closer Cooperation 


EMPLOY SAME PHYSICIANS 





Denounces Those Who Subscribe to 


Good Practices and Then Knife 
Their Conference Brethren 





For sound business sense there was 
perhaps no better paper presented at 
the meeting than that of C. H. Boyer, 
manager of the casualty department of 
the National Life, U. S, A. His sub- 
ject was “What We Can Do to Make 
Our Business More Popular and Profit- 
able.” Mr. Boyer said that the compa- 
nies were in the business for profit; 
they depend, however, upon the pat- 
ronage of the public and in order to 
make profit they must make their 
wares popular. In recent years, some 
of the companies have shown a dispo- 
sition to outdo each other in giving 
frills and special inducements to the 
assured as well as concessions to 
agents and others. Every student of 
the business is convinced that the 
companies generally are attempting to 
give too much for the premium paid. 
Commissions, home office, field and 
other expenses have materially in- 
creased until there is no margin of 
underwriting profit left. 

Can Be Made Profitable 
There are those who believe the 





business cannot be made as profitable 
as it used to be previous to 1911. Mr. 
Boyer holds that if the companies will 
act together in eliminating the evils 
of the business and the things that 
destroy the confidence of the public, it 
will be possible to restore it to its old 
place. He then made certain specific 
recommendations as follows: 

The following are the principal 
things we should do as companies and 
as members of the conference to make 


our business more popular and profit- 
able; 


* * * 

A. Issue policies that are easily under- 
stood and free from conditions and 
technicalities. 

1. No one-fifth or partial benefits, 
other than for partial disability. 
2. Pay six months limit for every 

disease. 
8. Pay for every disease except ven- 
ereal, 

4. Provide for medical attendant once 

5 


. Pay for every accident, 
those received as the resul 
while violating law, being under 
the influence of any narcotic or 
intoxicant, trespassing on a right 
of way and intentional injuries, 
which should be prominently dis- 
played under the head of “Not 
Covered” in the policy contract. It 
would be better for this clause to 
sat displayed in bold type or red 


fo») 
- 


Provide for injuries not an ac- 
cident, such as those that do not 
disable from date of accident, or 
no visible marks, to be paid as ill- 
ness, 

Such a policy can be issued by re- 
ducing the classifications one class, 
leaving the premiums the same. The 
companies, under this arrangement, 
will receive about 7 per cent additional 
premium for what they are giving as 
compared with the restricted monthly 
payment policy which has been gen- 
erally sold. I am positive, and I have 
proof, that the issuing of such a policy 
entirely by the various companies 
would materially increase our profit 








| the profits of the business they pro- 





t ant once | settled up in the average lifetime, why 
every seven days during disability. | js it not good for a business that can 

except | be settled up month by month and 
t of or | where the success of the business, not 
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and would make our business deserv- 

ingly popular. ft 

B. Use the same examining physician 
in each city or town. 

Every company in this conference 
should employ physicians listed in the 
physician’s bureau and endeavor 
through its chairman to make the list 
as complete and reliable as possible. 
If there are physicians on this list that 
do not give satisfactory service, so in- 
form the chairman in order that he 
may make proper note of it. If you 
find a physician who does give you 
satisfactory service, give his name to 
the chairman so that his name may be 
included in the next list. If compa- 
nies would cooperate in this way, they 
would minimize fraud, deception and 
imposition, which would tend to make 
the business more popular and profit- 
able. 

oy 
C. Contingent Commission Contract. 
Contracts that give agents a share of 


duce are desirable from every point of 
view. It is to be regretted that the 
profit sharing contract has had unde- 
sirable, unfavorable and unwarranted 
criticism in the past, but the effect of 
this is gradually wearing away and the 
time has arrived when the companies 
should look forward to making a con- 
tingent commission contract. 
Insurance supervising officials are 
now recommending profit sharing con- 
tracts for other lines of casualty and 
fire insurance. If profit sharing con- 
tracts are good for these classes of 
business, which sometimes cannot be 


ularity, depends so much on the moral 
and physical hazard? It would be well 
for us as companies to start a cam- 
paign for profit sharing contracts. 

Sek te 


D. Adopt conference manuals. 

The principal advantages in doing so 
are: A saving in the cost price. Clas- 
sifications are uniform; agents can 
point out the advantages of confer- 
ence manuals. Companies in this way 
can reduce or increase the classifica- 
tions. Cooperation of companies with 
the committee will make the manual 
‘more complete and efficient. All com- 
panies. should use the same manual, 
which could be standardized by legisla- 
tion. 

* * x 


E. Subscribe to and cooperate with the 
Agency Exchange Bureau. 
The service is indispensable and of 
incalculable value and far reaching in 
its effect. The bureau in itself can be 


| fidence in one another. 








of little service to the companies with- 


out the proper cooperation in making 
it complete and efficient. 


F. Uniform regulations with reference 
to reinstatements. 

A number of companies have been 
losing enormously in their premium 
income on account of lax or inefficient 
methods in effecting reinstatements. A 
number of companies appear to rein- 
state a policy at any time on the pay- 
ment of the current month’s premium, 
at the same time not taking into con- 
sideration the previous months. Where 
two months’ premiums are due at the 
time the reinstatement is made the 
company should require the payment 
of the two months, less the agent’s 
regular commission. 

Agents are prone. to not make a 
collection of the premium until towards 
the close of the month and then col- 
lect two months, taking one month as 


| the reinstatement fee. In this way the 


companies are worked in such a way 
that they get practically every other 
month’s premium. If sickness or ac- 
cident overtakes the policyholder the 
agent has either forgotten to report the 
premium or the policyholder is out of 
benefit, which creates dissatisfaction 
and makes the business unpopular and 
very unprofitable. ee 


G. Attempting to disrupt or take 
agents or business, directly or indi- 
rectly, from another company. 
Much has been said and done in the 

past to reduce and correct this evil. 

It is gradually being abated and there 

are but few companies that will resort 

to such practices at this time. The 
time is soon coming when there will 
be no place for the companies which 
make it their business to endeavor to 
employ agents of other companies in- 
stead of developing their producers. 
We have more respect for a company 
which advertises itself as a twister than 
we have for a company which puts 
itself on record against such practices 
and then tries in every way to evade 
the issue in order to take an agent or 
business from the other company. The 
great trouble among conference com- 
panies appears to be the lack of con- 

i This is more 

or less justified on account of the 

methods that are employed by some of 
our apparently friendly competitors. 

There should be the utmost good 
faith between members of this confer- 
ence and we should live up to our prac- 
tices and principles, not only to the 
letter, but in the spirit. We should 
join hands in protecting conference 
companies’ business and agents against 
the onslaught of others, which always 
tends to make the business unpopular 
and unprofitable. | 


H. Cooperation. 

’ The lack of proper cooperation 
seems to be one of the chief obstacles 
against anything that we might under- 
take to do as an association. Selfish- 
ness, misgiving and lack of confidence 
in each other. should be thrown to the 
winds and a new spirit take the place 
of the old half-hearted, inefficient co- 
operation. Let’s get up the necessary 
enthusiasm and endeavor to cooperate 
as companies did during the year 1910. 

* * 


I. Agents’ commissions, P 
Agents’ commissions should be lim- 


ited to 25 percent. In the larger cities 
where a volume of business is had a 
company is possibly justified in allow- 
ing 5 percent additional commission 
to cover office rent. There appears to 
be no limit today in the commissions 
that are generally paid by some com- 
panies. Fifty percent commissions in 
some instances, including office ex- 
penses, have been paid by some com- 
panies. The monthly-payment pre- 
mium rates were gotten up in the be- 
ginning with a commission expense al- 
lowance of 20 percent. Our business 
cannot be made profitable with more 
than 30 percent allowance for commis- 
sion at the farthest. 


* * &* 


J. Legislation. 
* * * 


K. Service. 

All I have said is summed up in the 
word “service.” A company that gives 
service today will be the company of 
the future. The business that gives 
service today will be the business of 
the future. When we are serving the 
public and our constituency efficiently 
we are serving ourselves at the same 
time. 








Advantages of the 
Mutual Company 

















On the program of the mutual sec- 
tion the subject “Advantages of a 
Mutual Company” was handled by 
E. C. Bowlby, president of the Fidel- 
ity Health & Accident, and E. G. Rob- 
inson, secretary of the National Ma- 
sonic Provident. 

Mr. Bowlby said there is but little 
difference between the level premium 
assessment company and the stock 
company. Premiums, benefits, and 
home office expenses run about the 
same. Mutual companies have no divi- 
dends to pay stockholders, their taxes 
are lower than those of stock com- 
panies in most states. The mutuals 
are shown by statistics to return to 
policyholders a larger percentage of 
the premiums as claims than stock 
companies do. 


Gets at Vital Point 


Mr. Robinson asked his audience if 
the mutual companies were not over- 
looking their greatest opening in not 
carrying out the mutual plan to the 
fullest possible extent. 

“Why not let the policyholders 
really share in the profits?” he ques- 
tioned. “Why not make this a big talk- 
ing point? If the surplus of the differ- 
ent mutual companies were to be re- 
turned to policyholders this would put 
the mutual assessment companies in 
the same position with the public as 
the mutual life insurance companies.” 

Mr. Robinson also touched on the 
differences between the point of view 
of the stock company management 
and that of the mutual company. The 
former are hired to make dividends for 
‘the stockholders and the stockholders 
are naturally first in their concern; the 
officers. of the latter are chosen by the 
policyholders and if they prove unfair 
they will speedily be displaced. 
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CONFERENCE INDORSES 
LIBERAL POLICY FORM 


Subject to Be Considered Further 
Before Semi-annual Meeting 
of the Organization 


TO INFORM DEPARTMENTS 





Goes on Record for Better Contracts 
But Must Work Out Details 
More Carefully 





After listening to two able papers 
and hearing considerable discussion on 
the subject of the “ideal” policy, the 
conference at the St. Louis meeting 
appointed a committee of three mem- 
bers to draft a policy embodying the 
ideas submitted. This committee con- 
sisted of A. E. Forrest, North Ameri- 
can Accident; F. H. Goodman, Home 
Accident & Health, and H. G. B. Alex- 
ander, Continental Casualty. Mr. Al- 
exander did not serve. 

At the Wednesday afternoon meet- 
ing, Mr. Forrest read the report of the 
committee, given below, and Mr. Good- 
man made a supplementary report. Mr. 
Forrest urged that the members adopt 
the policy as recommended by the 
committee at once, expressing the 
opinion that it was as near ideal as 
possible and that further delay would 
be useless and detrimental. 

Members Want More Time 

The members were of the opinion, 
however, that more time was required 
and a motion prevailed that the com- 
mittee should be continued and, with 
the cooperation of the executive com- 
mittee, should submit a completed pol- 
icy at the midwinter meeting. On mo- 
tion, President Shorts was named to 
fill the place of H. G. B. Alexander 
on the committee. 

The discussion was continued at the 
Thursday morning’ meeting. R. M. 
Haines submitted a resolution express- 
ing approval of the work of the com- 
mittee only in generalities. This failed 
of passage. 

Resolution Adopted 


The following resolution, intro- 
duced by Louis H. Fibel and amended 
in one particular by C. A. Craig, was 
adopted: 

“Resolved, that this conference is in 
hearty sympathy and accord with the 
thought that inaugurated the appoint- 
ment of a committee on policy forms, 
whose reports were rendered yester- 
day. We approve the general ideas 
expressed and earnestly recommend 
their adoption by our members in their 
Policies. We feel that this is a sub- 
stantial step in what should be a con- 
tinuous striving toward an ideal sim- 
Plicity and directness in our policy con- 
tracts and we recommend an earnest 
continuance of the work by the special 
committee and by the executive com- 
mittee of our conference, and that 
thirty days prior to the midwinter 
meeting a copy of these suggestions 


be furnished each member of the con- 
ference,” 


Resolution Goes to Commissioners 


It was also decided, on motion of 
John J. Lentz of the American In- 
Surance Union, that copies of the reso- 
lution be sent to the different insur- 
ance departments. 

As interpreted by Mr. Fibel, who 
framed the motion, the conference has 


- €xpressed its approval of everything 


that the committee had done and now 
urges its members to adopt the policy 
as recommended by that committee. 
n continuing the committee for an- 
Other six months the conference de- 
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sires only to carry its work to a more 
complete and satisfactory conclusion. 


Report of Committee 


The report of the committee follows: 

“In making a report as to the feasi- 
bility of granting such insurance cov- 
erage to industrial risks as was advo- 
cated in papers read before the St. 
Louis meeting of this conference, your 
committee has endeavored to reach 
conclusions based on actual experience 
rather than on theory and to present 
the result of its work in concrete form. 

“The underwriting of the class of 
risks generally handled by industrial 
health and accident companies is far 
from an exact science, and your com- 
mittee is of the opinion that no single 
form of policy contract will suffice; 
a policy desirable from the standpoint 
of both the public and the company 
may be feasible in one state or one por- 
tion of a state, and unsuitable to an- 
other. 

Protection Against Fraud 


“Industrial insurance companies are 
dealing with individuals of varying 
moral fibre. This has a direct bearing 
on the question of retaining to the 
company rights of defense against 
fraud, without which rights -whole 
communities would have to be aban- 
doned as agency fields, whereas, under 
a restricted contract of insurance such 
points now have at least limited pro- 
tection, which is better than none. 

“The great majority of industrial 
risks can be safely carried on a form 
of policy as free from limitation as to 
coverage as is the present day com- 
mercial policy. The question then 
arising is as to the ability and dispo- 
sition of the assured to pay the neces- 
sary cost of increased coverage, and 
the result of an investigation on that 
point indicates a willingness to pay a 
higher premium for better insurance. 

Policy Is Submitted 


“Your committee, therefore, begs to 
submit for your consideration copy of 
a policy which has been in actual use 
for five years, the premium charge on 
which is $1.50 per month for the 


amount of insurance commonly granted | 


by companies using the conference 
manual of risks. This policy has pro- 
duced a reasonable profit to the com- 
pany using same and has proven satis- 
factory to the assured. Complaints as 
to limitation, arising within that period, 
have been only such as will arise under 
any form of contract wherein promise 
is made for the meeting of two minds 
on a contingency unknown at the con- 
tract date. 
Additions Suggested 


“To this policy is attached a nota- 
tion of such enlargement of coverage 
as will place it practically on a paral- 
lel with the full coverage now granted 








MUTUAL SECTION HAS 


HELPFUL DISCUSSIONS 


Will Draft Bill. for Government of 
Assessment Companies and 
Seek Enactment 





GOODALL NOW PRESIDENT 


Topics of Live Interest Receive At- 
tention Throughout All-Day 
Meeting on Tuesday 





OFFICERS ELECTED 


President—W. C. Goodall, Bankers Acci- 
dent of East St. Louis. 


Vice-President—S. W. Munsell, Masonic 
Mutual Accident of be earigg oe Mass. 

Secretary—A. BR. Arford, Fidelity Health 
& Accident. 

Treasurer—J. D. Hunt, Capitol Casualty. 

Executive Committee—F. H. odman, 
Home Accident & Health; E. C. Bowlby, 
Fidelity Health & Accident; C. H. Brack- 
ett, Hoosier Casualty; W. T. Grant, Busi- 
ness Men’s Accident of Kansas City; R. 
M. Haines, Interstate Business Men’s Ac- 
cident of Des Moines. 


Merger into the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference as the mu- 
tual section did not rob the old Na- 
tional Mutual Union of its distinctive- 
ness. The old interest is there, in 
larger measure. Twenty-two compa- 
nies answered the roll call when the an- 
nual meeting opened at the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, on Tuesday morning. 

Impromptu talks were the order of 
the day, almost to the exclusion of 
prepared papers. However, the dif- 
ferent speakers appeared to have given 
much thought to their respective sub- 
jects and the variety of the topics led 
to such a wide participation in the 
discussions that the interest was main- 
tained at a high level until adjourn- 
ment in the late afternoon. 


Status of Membership 
Doubt as to the exact status of mem- 


bership in the new mutual section was: 


cleared up by the executive commit- 
tee. Any mutual company which is a 
member of the conference can also be- 
come a member of the mutual section 
by the payment of an additional $5 in 








under the best commercial policies is- 
sued. 

“No recommendation is made as to 
what should be charged for this addi- 
tional coverage but in'the light of prac- 
tical experience your committee feels 
justified in venturing the opinion that 
not less than 50 cents a month will 
suffice to cover the cost of this addi- 
tional protection.” 

With the report was submitted a 
copy of the “Real” policy of the North 
American’ Accident, together with six 
proposed changes. 
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annual dues. These dues are needed 
to enable the mutual section to carry 
on its own work. Figured on this 
basis, there were sixteen active mem- 
bers in attendance, while six other 
companies, not yet affiliated with the 
mutual section, were represented. Most 
of these companies: announced their 
intention of joining and all were act- 
ive in the different discussions. 


President Ray’s Address 


President C. W. Ray opened the pro-° 
gram with a short address. As a result 
of the amalgamation, he said, mutual 
companies are in better shape today 
to get recognition from other insur- 
ance organizations than ever before. 
All efforts should now be directed 
toward the securing of close coopera- 
tion and many needed reforms. While 
the stock companies are friendly to the 
mutual companies, it is up to the latter 
to work out their own reforms. This 
can be done without antagonizing stock 
companies in the slightest. 

Mr. Ray called attention to the vigi- 
lance committee recently formed at 
Indianapolis for the purpose of elim- 
inating untruthful advertisements and 
literature. He closed his address by 
advocating a similar committee for the 
conference. 

To Have Separate Program 


This matter was later disposed of 
by a resolution calling upon Mr. Ray 
to present his idea before the main 
meeting of the conference. 

Chairman W. C. Goodall reported 


that the executive committee had dis- 


cussed the feasibility of a separate pro- 
gram for the mutual section and de- 
cided to adhere to this plan at all 
future meetings. 

There being no reports from spe- 
cial committees, the discussions were 
taken up. Summaries of those on laws 
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governing mutual companies, adyvyant- 
ages of mutual companies and claim 
statistics will be found in other col- 
umns. 

Nonconfining Illyess 

There was much discussion .on the 
nonconfining illness policy. C. H. 
Brackett, of the Hoosier Casualty, said 
that he believed it to be a trouble- 
maker. He thought that it would be 
better to issue a policy that would 
give benefits after four days of sick- 
ness at the price now charged for the 
policy that gives benefits after the first 
week of illness. This would be more 
fair to the honest policyholder than 
the policy paying from the first day 
of illness and would allow a profit to 
the company issuing it. 

O. L. McCord, of the Illinois Bene- 
fit, said that his company would not 
pay for either partial disability or non- 
confinement. This led other members 
to take exceptions to Mr.’ McCord’s 


views and to explain their own poli- 
cies. 


Partial Disability 


S. W. Munsell, of the Masonic Mu- 
tual Accident of Springfield, Mass., 
characterized 90 percent of the par- 
tial disability claims made to his com- 
pany as fraudulent, and expressed the 
wish that this feature of policies could 
be done away. However, the com- 
pany with which Mr. Munsell is con- 
nected writes a grade of business closer 
the commercial than the pure indus- 
trial. Others denied that such a state 
of affairs exists in the industrial bus- 
iness. Partial disability settlements, 
they said, are much needed by the 
industrial classes and are good busi- 
ness producers, 


Agents’ Commissions 


_W. C. Goodall, of the Bankers Ac- 
cident of East St. Louis, asked if it 
was right to pay the maximum com- 
mission to agents on business given 
them from other agents. During the 
past year his company has not been 
allowing the full scale in such cases. 
A. E. Forrest said that Mr. Goodall’s 
idea was not entirely new as the North 
American Accident for some time had 
been reducing such commissions and 
taking the difference to compensate the 
retiring agent. 

H. M. Billings, of the Fraternal Pro- 
tective Association of Boston, brought 
out some of the disadvantages of the 
standard provisions law. A. R. Arford, 
of the Fidelity Health & Accident, 
thought that the companies should not 
be required to pay accident benefits for 
infections following accidents, as ‘these 
are the result of physical condition and 
are not caused by the accident itself. 
The Michigan law requires such pay- 
ment. 

To Draft Mutual Bill 


The most important action of the 
meeting was taken just before adjourn- 
ment, when it was recommended to 
the executive committee that Francis 
L. Sward, former manager of the 
service bureau, be employed to draft a 
standard bill governing mutual or as- 
sessment disability companies for sub- 
mission to the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states. In this way it is hoped 
that hostile legislation can be stopped 
and new territory opened up for such 
companies, 


NEED OF LEGISLATION 
IN REGARD TO AGENTS 


C. A. Craig Points Out Duty of 
State to Protect People 
Against Dishonesty 


SHOULD CURB TWISTERS 


Companies That Accept Stolen Busi- 
ness Held as Guilty as Those 
Who Steal It 


C. A. Craig, president of the National 
Life & Accident of Nashville, delivered 
an address marked by the thought and 
moderation which characterize all his ut- 
terances. His subject was “Needed 
Legislation With Regard to Agents.” He 
advocated laws providing for supervi- 
sion of agents as strict as that now 
given the companies. Mr. Craig said: 


That there are already too many laws 
aimed at insurance companies on the 
statute books of the different states, no 
reasonable man can deny, but that the 
laws governing insurance agents are in- 
adequate and inefficient is, I believe, 
equally true. While there are many laws 
affecting companies that are too drastic 
and laws that are more harmful to the 
public than to the companies at which 
they are aimed, the day has passed when 
the state or its insurance officials are 
looked upon by company officials as inter- 
lopers. On the contrary, they, in great 
majority, recognize that the state exer- 
cises no more proper, necessary or use- 
ful function than that of supervising the 
business of insurance as conducted within 
its borders. 


Supervision Is Essential 


The public generally, and especially the 
business public, recognizes that the in- 
surance business, properly and judiciously 
supervised, without prejudice or bias, is 
one of the greatest agencies for good 
that exists; yet without supervision it 
would, through the operation of unscru- 
pulous men, now largely kept out by 
supervision, become a distinct menace. 
The very nature of the business, its im- 
portance as a’ commercial factor, its ef- 
fect on credits, and its relation to trust 
funds, demand of the state such super- 


only solvency, but fair, clean and liberal 
administration by honest and capable of- 
ficials. 

State or Federal Supervision 


These are the views that in my opin- 
ion are generally held by company off- 
cials. There may be differences as .to 
who should exercise supervision—some 
preferring the state and some the federal 
government, but all recognize that super- 
vision is essential, that chaos would reign 
without it. And not only is the right of 
the state to supervise recognized and wel- 
comed, but the power to purge by due 
process is an admitted necessity. In 
what other way can it accomplish its 
end in some cases without destroying the 





company itself and thereby doing injury 
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to innocent policyholders and_ benefici- 
aries? 
Conserving People’s Interests 

A company with a clean record falls 
into the hands of designing men, men 
controlled by cupidity and void of scru- 
ples. Should the state stand by and see 
plundered the deposits set aside by per- 
sons to protect them or their benefi- 
ciaries against some certain, probable or 
possible contingency? Who, under these 
circumstances, would say that the state 
should not have the right within the law 
to take control from such men and place 
it in proper hands? To say that such 
right belongs alone to policyholders or 
stockholders is to condemn them fre- 
quently to the loss of all they may have 
at stake. 

Supervision of Agents Needed 


I have undertaken briefly to show the 
necessity for supervision of companies 
and the wholesome effect of same, for 
the purpose of giving expression to some 
thoughts concerning supervision to a 
greater extent of insurance agents by the 
state. There is perhaps no field of en- 
deavor as wide in scope as the business 
of insurance in which competition is as 
keen. For the advantage that volume 
gives, and for other obvious reasons, 
there is on the part of practically all 
companies in all lines a constant drive 
for business. 


Agent’s Important Place 


The nature of the business is such. 


that it can only be obtained through 
agents, and in certain branches of the 
business the adjustment of claims 
through the medium of the agent is the 
most expedient and expeditious way. Es- 
pecially is this true in industrial health 
and accident insurance, wherein the 
agent not only writes the application and 
delivers the policy, but receives and in- 


spects and frequently adjusts and pays 
the claim. Under these conditions, is it 
not essential for the protection of the 
public that the agent be a man of known 
integrity? 

Protection From Bad Agents Most Needed 
The statutes of all states require that 
before an agent can lawfully represent 
any insurance company, he shall have a 
certificate of authority from the insur- 
ance commissioner of the state, a certifi- 
cate for each company that he repre- 
sents. The statutes of some states pro- 
vide that, the agent must be a man of 
good moral character. Others have no 
such requirement. The offenses by agents 
against sound business morals, as com- 
pared with like offenses by companies or 
company officials, are about as the pro- 
portion of agents to companies. What 
is the duty of the state that would purge 
an insurance company of dishonest man- 
agement? Is it less its duty to keep out 
of the business dishonest agents? 


Dishonest Men Can Get Licenses 


In a majority of states an agent may 
be the grossest offender. By his mis- 
representations and dishonest practices 
he may have caused loss to both com- 
pany and policyholders, yet the state con- 
tinues to authorize him to represent 
whatever companies may appoint him. He 
may be an acknowledged defaulter, or 
there may be a judgment against him for 
embezzled funds, yet there is no prohi- 
bition in the laws of many states against 
his reappointment as an agent. I would 
not undertake to excuse the company 
who would appoint such an agent. It de- 
serves the severest condemnation. 


Investigation Should Be Required 


In my opinion, a requirement should 
be made of all companies to investigate 
the character of an agent before apply- 
ing to the state for a certificate of author- 
ity. They should be required to certify 
that an investigation has been made and 
that upon the information received, they 
are of the opinion that the man for 
whom authority is asked is a man of 
honesty, integrity and sobriety. The 
company that would knowingly ask au- 
thority for an agent who is unscrupulous 
and thus subject the public to his fraudu- 
lént acts, should thereby endanger its 
own authority. 


Obligation Resting on the State 


A commission issued by a sovereign 
state, signed by its superintendent of in- 
surance, with the seal of his department 
affixed, is to the company a certificate 
of good character. Why should it be less 
to an agent? As a matter of fact, it is 
so used and is generally accepted by the 
public as such. So, in effect, the state, 
in the issuance of certificates of author- 
ity to unscrupulous agents, innocently or 
otherwise lends its name in many cases 
for fraudulent purposes. The grant of 
authority by the state necessarily carries 
with it the moral obligation of the state 
to provide against any wrong or injury 
being done its people in the exercise of 
such authority, therefore it seems plain 
in principle that the state should in ad- 
dition to the negative right of revoca- 
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tion of license, vigorously prosecute such 
offenders through its proper departments. 


Duty of State to Prosecute 


All states provide a penalty for solicit- 
ing*insurance without first obtaining a 
certificate of authority from the insur- 
ance cominissioner, and it is made the 
duty of the commissioner to prosecute 
all who violate this law. Why should it 
be less an offense to use such certificates 
of authority for fraudulent purposes. or 
why less the duty of the commissioner 
to. prosecute when such is done? It is 
recognized as well nigh impossible for 
companies to properly discipline agents, 
even when the offense committed is 
against the company itself. For reasons 
which for the purposes of this article it 
is not necessary to discuss, companies 
are slow indeed to bring criminal action 
against an agent, no matter what the 
gravity of his offense. These reasons 
would not apply to the state or its offi- 
cial. Who will deny that with such laws 
in force as these thoughts suggest, the 
business would soon be free from that 
class of agents that now constitute a 
menace both to the companies and to 
the public. 

Evil of Twisting 


Second in degree only’ to downright 
dishonesty, is the: baneful and pernicious 
practice of twisting. by agents who, hav- 
ing just left the service of one company, 
undertake to carry with them business 
they have produced or handled for the 
company just left. Insurance compa- 
nies, to carry out the purposes for which, 
under the law, they are created, should 
themselves be creative and constructive, 
as well as protective. Only as such are 
they entitled to the protection of the 
law and the good will and patronage of 
the public. Twisting is essentially de- 
structive. It tears down where others 
have built. It destroys confidence in one 
company, and is therefore harmful to the 
business as a whole. The insurer only in 
rare cases, if ever, is benefited. He most 
frequently is injured. The company re- 
ceiving twisted business is seldom bene- 
fited, for the agent that twists to them 
will, when occasion arises that makes it 
profitable to him, twist from them. 


Should Prosecute Agent and Company 


The insurance commissioner should 
have and exercise the right of action 
against both company and agent guilty of 
this practice. It cannot be gainsaid that 
the practice is against the interest of the 
insuring public. Let the insurance com- 
missioner have the right under proven 
cases of twisting, under the conditions 
noted, to cancel the license of the of- 
fending agent, who, after having been 
warned, continues the practice, and let 
him have the same right against the com- 
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pany, who, with knowledge, accepts such 
business. 


No Exercise of Usurped Power 


I do not wish to be understood as 
favoring the correction of the evils to 
which I have referred by the exercise of 
arbitrary power by the insurance depart- 
ments. If these things are wrong, and if 
the different departments are to under- 
take their correction, arm them with the 
law. Supervision and government by 
rule rather than by law has heretofore, 
and always will, lead to feelings between 
supervisor and supervised that are harm- 
ful in their effect. All right-thinking 
men respect the law and the man who 
executes it, but there is born into every 
American citizen something that makes 
him intolerant to the exercise of arbi- 
trary power. 

I would therefore recommend that this 
conference go on record as favoring the 
passage of laws in all states under which 
the insurance commissioner can say to 
the agent applying for license, as well as 
to the company: You must come with 
clean hands, and you must keep them 
clean during the continuance of your au- 
thority to act as an insurance agent in 
my jurisdiction. 





This is an age of making good. Ex- 
cuses are about as useful in the business 
world today as village bums—nobody 
wants them.—American Casualty. 


‘people do not want state 





SUGGESTS SUPERVISION 
_ BY A NATIONAL BOARD 





Superintendents Hampered by the 
Fancies of Forty-Eight Legis- 
lative Bodies 





UNIFORMITY IS NEEDED 


Fred H. Rowe Gives State Commis- 
sioners Full Credit But Says 
They Are Handicapped 





Fred H. Rowe, president of the 
Clover Leaf Casualty, delivered before 
the conference an address on “The 
Present Tendency of State Regulation 
and Supervision.” He speaks on the 
conduct of state insurance departments 
with knowledge, having been at one 
time attorney of the Illinois depart- 
ment: He holds that unless greater 
uniformity can be brought about under 
the present system of state supervision, 
the tendency will be towards federal 
supervision. Mr. Rowe said in part: 

Tn discussing very briefly, the pres- 
ent tendencies of insurance regulation 
and supervision in our special line of 
insurance, I can only hope to furnish 
sofne suggestions for thought or pro- 
voke some fruitful discussion. 

Three ways are presented for the 
control of insurance organizations: 

1st. State insurance. 

2nd. State regulation and 
vision. 

3rd. Federal regulations and super- 
vision. 

People Opposed to State Insurance 


The recent indications are that the 
insurance 
any more than they want state barbers, 
butchers or bread makers. The tend- 
ency seems to be back to the good old 
Jeffersonian democratic idea of the least 
government possible by the govern- 
ment, to see that all citizens have jus- 


super- 


‘tice and an opportunity, a fair chance 
‘and nothing more—to encourage indi- 


vidual initiative is the business of our 
government. 

We come, then, to state or federal 
regulation and supervision. And such 
a fair regulation every rightly man- 
aged insurance organization will wel- 
come and encourage. The tendency dur- 
ing the past year seems to be that the 
people have not lost faith in the private 
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conirol of insurance. It is our duty 
to see that that confidence is not 
abused. It is up to us to see that there 
is such right regulation that the just de- 
mands of the public, through its rep- 
resentatives, the state or federal officials, 
be met. Further than that, we should 
work with those officials to satisfy the 
public needs and demands, 
Keep Government Close to People 


I believe in having the government 
as close to the people as possible that 
is to say, to have the smaller govern- 
mental divisions hold the power so 
long as regulations can be reached by 
the smaller division as efficiently as 
by the larger division. If a city or 
county could regulate efficiently, this 
would be desirable; if the state can do ~ 
it most efficiently, let the state do it, 
and, if it can be done most efficiently 
by the national government, let it be 
done through federal supervision. It 
is to be hoped that the last traces of 
city control by taxation of insurance 
companies will soon be a thing of the 
past in all states. 


Commissioners Doing Much 


What, then, foday, are the tendencies 
and prospects for state control? State 
insurance supervisors are as just and 
capable men as can be found. By rea- 
son of their conventions, committees 
and the various ways that they are 
now taking concerted action, they are 
bringing more uniformity in laws and 
rulings than has hitherto been possible. 

The insurance superintendents are ac- 
complishing great things through their 
deliberations to bring about standard- 
ization and uniformity, and they de- 
serve our earnest cooperation. It is 
my opinion that only through them 
shall we get eliminated from our poli- 
cies the fads and frills that intense 
competition has put there to our detri- 
ment. State insurance authorities would 
undoubtedly help and encourage us 
so far as is consistent with their duties 
to the public. if they could—and, here 
is the great “IF” that stands in the 
way of the success of state supervision. 


Handicapped by Legislatures 


The superintendents are handicapped, 
and prevented in their work towards 
uniformity by forty-eight state legis- 
tures that are about as sure to differ 
as the latitude and longitude of the 
state where they meet; and about as 
sure to change at every session as a 
weather vane does from day to day. 

A notable example during the pres- 
ent year has been our own state super- 
intendent. We do not have to fully 
agree with a man to appreciate his 
earnestness of purpose ‘to do justice and 
accomplish the right thing. This man 
catalogued forty distinct points where 
insurance legislation needed revision 
(and not all of the number had refer- 




















ence to our line, I am happy to say). 
Disagreements on certain points seem 
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made. 


to have nullified all of his meritorious 
efforts. 


Superintendents Not to Blame 


It is not the insurance superintendent 
that is responsible for the costly and 
promiscuous examinations of compa- 
nies. ‘They are not responsible for the 
excessive taxation and the placing of 
insurance companies under strict police 
regulations, and in the same category 
as criminals and law breakers. The 
superintendent suffers from erratic and 
unreasonable legislation, as well as 
companies do. The legislatures try 
experiment, rather than follow expe- 
riences, and the result is that it is 
well nigh impossible either for the 
superintendents to carry out, or the 
companies to adjust themselves to the 
multiplicity of new laws. 


Cooperation With Commissioners 


Insurance superintendents have done 
much to ameliorate conditions during 
recent years. They labor under great 
difficulties, from legislative and politi- 
cal sources. Their work could be 
greatly assisted if this conference as 
a body and every individual in it would 
cooperate more fully and frankly with 
state officials in bringing about desired 
results. All the public can ask of them 
is protection and all we can ask is the 
approval of honest business methods. 

We should welcome a new and pow- 
erful element, and that is the agency. 
associations, into this work of coopera- 
tive work for insurance. The insurance 
superintendents, the agency organiza- 
tions and company organizations by 
working together, can elevate insur- 
ance—can prevent state insurance and 
federal control of insurance. 


Tendency to Federal Supervision 


The tendencies are in the right di- 
rection and great advance has been 
And yet, the question whether 
we shall attain success along these 
lines is very much in doubt. If it 
does not put matters in proper shape 
soon, as regards the public and the 
companies, the road out is national con- 
trol and regulation. This has many 
desirable features, and is bound to 
come, if we can work out our own sal- 
vation, as heretofore indicated. 

There are no evils in our system of 
insurance that might not be remedied 
by such a body of men as the insur- 
ance commissioners of all the states, 
if they could meet and act with some 
authority as a board to make uniform 
rules and regulations. Under present 
conditions, whatever’ plan might be 
adopted by commissioners might be at 
once reversed by the legislatures. In 
fact, instead of uniformity, you may 
have as many plans on any subject 
as there are legislative. bodies. 


Suggests a National Commission 


It is easy to construct our ideals in 
trade and business, and in the insur- 
arrce field as well as elsewhere. An 
ideal is generally helpful. Let us 
imagine a national insurance commis- 
sion. A Federal Trade Commission 
has recently been constituted to as- 
sist the Department of Justice, traveling 
from state to state, and city to city, 
investigating and advising, helping to 
bring about better conditions; eliminat- 
ing injurious combinations without 
legal procedure. This commission fa- 
miliarizes itself with conditions in 
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every state; acts in an advisory capac- 
ity; having enough authority behind 
it to have its recommendations followed 
wherever deemed necessary for the pro- 
tection of the people. A federal in- 
surance board would have power to 
suppress all illegal or unjust actions 
of the companies. It would require uni- 
formity where absolutely necessary, and 
advise it where for the best interest of 
all. It would bring uniformity grad- 
ually, so as not to injure any one. 


Would View Whole Field 


Being able to comprehend the whole 
national field of taxation and publicity, 
a uniform scheme would be adopted 
that would be fair to all and unduly 
burdensome to none. 

Uniformity in laws would bring uni- 
formity in forms, would bring simplic- 
ity and soon a line of decisions that 
would be authoritative. Expenses for 
the companies, the state and the policy- 
holders would be reduced. 

Unless many of these important ques- 
tions are settled more satisfactorily 
than thev have been so far, we shall 
surely turn to federal supervision for 
relief from perpetual harassments of 
state legislatures. 

Have not all of the companies some 
troubles that they would like to sub- 
mit to such a board of supervision? 
This board would, of course, advise 
with committees and officers of insur- | 
ance organizations. Let us cooperate 





with our state supervisors, but keep 
our mind open to accept something bet- | 
ter in the way of a national board of | 
insurance supervisors. 





A man never has finished his career, | 
never has fulfilled all the duties of life. | 
He must go on always and never stop 
—that is the only way of getting life’s 
value, and its full and true enjoyment. | 
—The Business Philosopher. | 





“The mere desire or hope for better- 
ment is not even the first step. Action is 





supremely essential. Effort is the force 


| which drives our action into results.” 











Inter-Ocean Casualty Company 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


W. A. NORTHCOTT, President 
GREATEST GROWTH IN ITS HISTORY SINCE JANUARY 1, 1915 


A company that has always stood the test of severest investigation, 
lieves in square and fair dealing with all with whom it has relations. 
agents and home office, policyholders and employes comprise one harmonious 
family. @ Agents wanted in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Missouri. 
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CAPITOL CASUALTY IS 


EXPELLED AS TWISTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


Inter-Ocean Casualty seemed to crys- 
tallize the opinion of the vast majority 
when he stated that Mr. Griffith, as 


manager of the Capitol Casualty, had 


been found guilty of violating an agree- 


ment, was now in a position of defi- 


ance and had placed the company in a 


position where discipline was neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Hunt at this juncture presented 
the resignation of his company from 
the conference, but it was refused and 


a motion of expulsion passed with no 


dissenting votes. On motion of John 
J. Lentz, it was decided by a close vote 
to notify all insurance departments of 
the action taken. 


Grievance Committee Report 


The report of the grievance commit- 
tee was presented by its chairman, W. 
R. Sanders, of the American Liability. 
Aside from the foregoing trouble, it 
covered substantially the following 
matters: 

The committee has received a few 
complaints which it was able to ad- 
just satisfactorily between the compa- 
nies. It was not so fortunate, however, 
in handling others. 

Harry L. Arnold, of the Indiana in- 
surance department, was instrumental 
in causing the Guardian Accident to 
discharge the manager and a special 
agent who had been guilty of twist- 
ing. This company is not a member 
of the conference. 

The National Relief of Philadelphia 
complained that the Cleveland Life, a 
nonconference company, had twisted 
its business at Cincinnati. Investiga- 
tion by the Ohio insurance department 
resulted in cancellation of the license 
of the agent who did the twisting, and 
it is understood that further action 
will follow. 

The committee reported that insur- 
ance departments with which it had 
communicated had expressed willing- 
ness to assist in eradicating twisting. 
In Ohio an antitwisting law has been 
enacted and became effective Aug. 8. 
Mr. Arnold will endeavor to have the 
Indiana legislature enact an effective 
antitwisting law. 


Expulsion Causes Feeling 


The expulsion of the Capitol Cas- 
ualty has caused considerable hard 
feeling. J. D. Hunt, the secretary, who 
had to stand the brunt of it, feels that 
he did not get fair treatment and some 
of his friends feel the same way. ~Men 
in the conference who are not particu- 
lar friends of Mr. Hunt have informed 
him that if Mr. Griffith were out of the 
company they would vote to reinstate 
it in the conference, as they do not at- 
tach blame to Mr. Hunt himself in the 
premises. 

Mr. Hunt’s Statement 


Mr. Hunt states that he was in- 
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formed on Wednesday that the griev- 
ance committee would give him an op- 
portunity to present the defense of his 
company before it that night. Mr, 
Hunt had in Indianapolis certain docué 
mentary evidence that he regarded ag’ 


bearing on the case and he telegraphed; 


for it, but it did not arrive until after 
the company had been expelled. This 
consisted of a mimeograph letter 
signed with the facsimile signature of 
W. R. Sanders, general manager. of the 
American Liability, sent to former pol- 
icyholders of the National Relief at 
Terre Haute. It was dated July 2 and 
requested them to pay premiums to the 
American Liability’s Terre Haute 
agent. 
Bidlack‘s Letter 

This request follows a copy of a let- 
ter dated June 30 from F. G. Bidlack, 
agency director of the National Relief 
Assurance, to Mr. Sanders, under date 
of June 30. In this letter Mr. Bidlack 
says that “confirming our previous 
conversation” the National Relief can- 
not protect its business at Terre Haute 
against the Capitol Casualty and it 
would therefore prefer that the Ameri- 
can Liability take it over. 

Mr. Hunt and his friends consider 
this letter as proving that Mr. Sanders 
was an interested party and therefore 
should not have passed on the case as 
chairman of the grievance commit- 
tee. 

Arranged to Buy Business 

On Thursday M. B. Campbell, F. H. 
Goodman and E. C. Edmunds, close 
friends of Mr. Hunt, got him into a 
conference with C. H. Boyer, brother 
of Dr. M. S. Boyer, president of the 
National Relief. Mr. Boyer is reported 
to have stated that the National Relief 
thought it was entitled to pay for its 
Terre Haute business, which the Capi- 
tol Casualty had taken, and that he 
was willing, on behalf of his brother, 
to sell it to the Capitol Casualty for 
one monthly premium, the others pres- 
ent having agreed to this as a fair 
price. Mr. Hunt was willing to pay 
this price for the business and terms 
of payment were arranged. 


Executive Committee Refuses 


Then, it is stated, Mr. Boyer en- 
deavored to get the executive commit- 
tee of the conference to reopen the 
Capitol Casualty case and give it a 
chance to be reinstated, it being purged 
of the charge of twisting at Terre 
Haute by having agreed to pay for the 
business. According to friends of Mr. 
Hunt, the executive committee declined 
to accede to this request, taking the 
ground that it would be a bad policy 
to expel a company one day and re- 
admit it the next, after it had com- 
promised the offense for which it was 
expelled. 





“Let a man be what he will, it is the 
mind and heart that make a man poor or 
rich, miserable or happy; for these are 
always stronger than fortune.” 











Business and Professional Men. 
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NEED OF ORGANIZATION 
FOR DEFENSE SHOWN 





Mark T. McKee Tells What Michi- 


gan Fraternalists Did When 
Rights Were Invaded 





ALL FORCES MUST UNITE 





State Will Continue to Usurp Domain 
of Private Business Unless 
Sentiment Is Created 





With a fitting introduction pointing 
out the present recognition of the 
folly of unpreparedness, Mark T. Mc- 
Kee of Detroit, secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federation 
Executives, gave a strong address on 
“Organization for Defense.” Mr. Mc- 
Kee has done some great organization 
work in rallying people in Michigan to 
cooperate in defense of their interests 
and he speaks with authority. He said 
in part: 

In affairs of state and nation, as in 
affairs of private and corporate enter- 
prise, the necessity of organization as 
a medium for doing things cannot be 
overestimated. In our own country, 
our largest industry, the great business 
of railway transportation, whose 
tracks are the arteries through which 
the commerce of the nation flows, has 
been subjected to hostile attack for the 
last ten: years. 


Insurance Now Attacked 


_ The marrow having been sucked 
from the bones of the railroads, there 
are already many indications that the 
second largest business of the country, 
the business of underwriting, will next 
feel the. flail of hostile criticism and 
the heavy hand of confiscation. All 
over the country i + rumblings of state 
insurance are hear and in some states 
this menace has alr ly become a real- 
ity in One or more ...es. The field of 
liability insurance has been most fre- 
quently invaded because of the wide 
spread of workmen’s compensation 
laws, and some other branches of insur- 
ance have looked on with more or less 
complacency while this was being done, 
not realizing that this was the entering 
wedge for the removal of the business 
ot underwriting in all of its phases 
from the hands of private enterprise to 
that of the state. 
Accident Business Threatened 


I have heard even health and acci- 
dent underwriters say that while the 
state might take over the compensation 
business, their particular line was in no 
danger, Two recent developments are 
of interest in this connection. In Ohio, 
the state board of health is planning 
to institute a state fund for the purpose 
of supplying sickness insurance to in- 
dustrial workers, part of the cost to be 
met by the state and the balance, by 
the employer and employe jointly. 

Does this sort of unfair competition 
by which all of the acquisition cost and 
even a portion of the insurance cost is 
shouldered on the overburdened general 
taxpayer appeal to you? Is there any 

oubt in your mind as to the course 
which would be followed by the average 
workman upon whom you must depend 
or your monthly premium business? 


Another Proposal 


. As a further instance of what lies 
in store for health and accident under- 
writers in the way of state competition, 
a short time ago, in a state which I 
will not name for obvious reasons, 
One of the principal officers of the state 
accident fund, in a closed-door con- 
ference as to the future plans of the 
fund, stated that the next move in this 
Particular state would be.to offer com- 
plete twenty-four hours’ accident cov- 
‘rage in connection with the compen- 
Sation policies issued by the state fund 
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at a rate practically the same as 
charged by the stock companies for 
compensation insurance alone. It was 
predicted that this tempting bait of 
complete accident coverage without 
expense to the industrial worker and 
without increase over the amount his 
employer pays for stock compensation 
insurance would mean the speedy pas- 


sage of a law giving the state fund a | of any legitimate business from unjust 


monopoly of not only the compensa- 
tion insurance,- but the industrial 
health and accident business as well, 


Going at It Right 


And speaking frankly, if one were 
engaged in bringing about monopolistic 
state insurance, this is the way to go 
about it. First, by creating public sen- 
timent in favor of the propaganda by 
appealing to the personal interest of a 
large number of the voters and next by 
organizing those to be benefited into 
a compact whole to whose influence 
legislators, politicians and other groups 
of self-seekers would cater, and by thus 
combining minorities, make up a ma- 
jority that would secure its ends both 
at the polls and in the legislative halls. 

These are the tactics which will 
doubtless be used by those who oppose 
us. Why not take a leaf out of their 
book and go them one better by do- 
ing the same thing, but doing it first? 


What Happened in Michigan 


The wisdom of this course was dem- 
onstrated last year, when an attempt 
was made in Michigan to carry a 
vicious constitutional amendment which 
purported to be an instrument for the 








reformation and conservation of the | 


fraternal societies of the state, but 
which in reality was a diabolicaf in- 
strument designed for their destruction. 
By deception and corrupt methods such 
as paying five cents each for signa- 
tures, 111,000 signatures were secured 
to the initiative petitions, which placed 
it on the ballot, or practically one- 
third the average vote cast at an elec- 
tion. The proponents of the amend- 
ment were in high glee, as they believed 
victory was in their grasp, for they 
had sugar-coated their bitter pill of 
wild-cat and inadequate rate insurance 
with the doctrine of compulsory initi- 
ative, referendum and recall, and their 
demagogic, insincere cry of “Let the 
people rule.” In fact, they became so 
arrogant that they issued a derisive 
challenge to the fraternalists of Michi- 
gan, “Cheer up, the worst is yet to 
come.” 


How Defense Was Organized 


The fraternalists were dismayed. 
Here were eighty-two societies, each 
with different ideas and plans, many of 
them quarrelling among themselves, 
some believing in high rates and some 
in low, and all at sea as to the proper 
course to follow. By dint of much 
hard work, and after many discourag- 
ments, an organization was effected, 





known as the Michigan Fraternal Vot- 
ers’ League, in which every society 
joined and the entire campaign was 
turned over to this league. A reunited 
front was then presented to the ‘com- 
mon enemy. When I name some of 
the organizations comprising the 
league, you will be rather surprised at 
the harmony and efficiency of its op- 
eration. [The speaker named Catholic 
and Frotestant, French and German so- 
cieties that worked hand in hand.] 


Local Organization 


After the societies themselves were 
reunited, the next thing was to unite 
their 4,000 subordinate lodges with 
their 350,000 members into one com- 
pact, cohesive, defensive force. Or-. 
ganizers were sent into every county 
of the state and committees were formed 
with members in every township and 
voting precinct. Six million pieces of 
literature were sent out, 500 mass meet- 
ings were held, 7,000 sentinels manned 
the polls on election day, with a net 
result that the amendment was defeated 
in every county of the state by 200,000 
majority and actually ‘received 20,000 
less votes than the signatures to the 
petitions. The politician also heark- 
ened to the voice of the people, and 
the legislative session which followed 
was eminently satisfactory to the united 
fraternalists of Michigan. Once hav- 
ing enjoyed the benefits of united ac- 
tion, there’ is no disposition but to 
continue their federation. 

Three Elements of Defense 


The elements for a successful defense 


attack are three-fold. Thorough prep- 
aration, intensive organization and con- 
structive publicity. 

By thorough preparation, we may be 
ready for battle before the gauge is 
thrown down. Why wait to be con- 
fronted with the issue of state insur- 
ance before preparing our own house 
for an attack by removing any reason 
which the opposition might point out 
as a justification for its course, and so 
place our business beyond the risk of 
any fair criticism? 

All Must Be Brought In 


By intensive organization, every 
agent, every home office official, in fact, 
everyone who derives his support from 
the business of underwriting can be 
banded together for the purpose of 
bringing about a better understanding 
with the public and of presenting a 
solid front against unjust and hostile 
attacks directed against any line of in- 
surance companies writing, or the 
agents selling it. As compared to the 
general voting public, the entire num- 
ber of those engaged in the insurance 
business in all of its phases is small. 
To make a respectable showing of 
strength, we must be united, and to re- 
ceive proper consideration this united 
force must then be organized by states, 
counties and voting precincts so that 
where strength is needed, there it can 
be applied. With such an organization 
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the issue seeking politician and the cor- 
morant demagogue will need no further 
warning that the business of insurance 
does not offer an opportunity for the 
exercise of their peculiar talents. 


Constructive Publicity 


The importance of constructive pub- 
licity must not be overlooked. It has 
been aptly named the sunlight of God’s 
own truth. It is necessary to educate 
the public, for in this day of direct leg- 
islation the trend of public sentiment 
is quickly transmuted into Jaw. ‘The 
insurance business has long been a 
mystery to the public as a whole. That 
which it does not understand it fears, 
and that which it fears it is ever prone 
to attack. By proper publicity the 
public may be brought to a true under- 
standing of sane, sound insurance prin- 
ciples and then be made to realize the 
business of insurance or of making 
things sure should be fostered rather 
than attacked. 


Federation Movement 


You may well ask in what practical 
way can this defensive organization be 
worked out? My reply is, “The Feder- 
ation Movement.” Already it has ex- 
tended into twelve states and it is rap- 
idly spreading over the entire country. 
Its broad platform that the state has 
no right to engage in any business 
which can just as well be handled by 
private enterprise is one on which 
every kind of insurance and every class 
of insurance representative can safely 
stand. 

Representing, as it does, both the in- 
sured and the insurer, it stands as a 
great open forum of public thought for 
the dissemination of accurate informa- 
tion about the business of insurance. 
Its mission has to do solely with the 
relation of the business to the public; 
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lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


~ Accident Insurance for Traveling Men 
All Insurance Solicitors Eligible to Membership 


$5,000 accidental death benefit ($10,000 if assured is killed while riding as a pas- 


$5,000 for loss of both hands, or both feet, or both eyes. 

$1,250 for loss of one hand, or one foot, or one eye. eee ? 

$25 weekly indemnity for not over 104 weeks total disability due to accident. 
$12.50 weekly indemnity for not over fiye weeks partial disability due to accident. 


In 35 Years Annual Cost Has Never Exceeded $9.00 
Send for Blanks 
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it has nothing to do with the internal 
problems of the various lines of insur- 
ance, nor of the companies or their 
agents. ; 

In the federation, stock and mutual, 
old line and fraternal, buyer and seller 
may join hands and meet on common 
ground. It represents to the insurance 
business a national security and defense 
league which is always ready for the 
protection of the legitimate interests 
of every class of underwriting. 


Being Perfected Rapidly 


The federation movement came into 
being from necessity, not from design, 
and its beginnings were necessarily 
crude. Each new federation, however, 
has profited by the experience of its 
predecessors until now, through the Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federation 
Executives, which is a clearing house of 
ideas and information for each federa- 
tion, and its committees on standard- 
ization, extension and coordinaton of 
insurance interests, a solid standardized 
effective basis of operations is being 
established. 

Organization by countries is being 
effected in several states, with an 
executive committee for each country 
auxiliary, comprising one representa- 
tive of every kind of insurance, includ- 
ing fraternal and mutual and giving 
representation also to the policyhold- 
ers. By means of an advisory coun- 
cil with one member chosen from each 
county, the local auxiliaries are kept in 
constant touch with the state organiza- 
tion. 

Newspaper Publicity 


Our Michigan federation is issuing 
a semi-weekly bulletin of live insur- 
ance news educational in its character, 
which is sent out to over four hundred 
daily and weekly newspapers in Michi- 
gan and published under the caption of 
“Insurance Column.” In this way the 
general public is enlightened in a man- 
ner that cannot help but be beneficial 
in creating favorable sentiment for the 
business as a whole. This is, perhaps, 
the first attempt which has been made 
to popularize insurance news in a state- 
wide way and it is meeting with 
marked success. 

Representatives of the federation are 
being sent out to address the various 
boards of commerce and to give them 
the proper viewpoint in insurance sub- 
jects. The possibilities for effective 
work by a state federation for the 
benefit of insurance as a whole are 
limitless, and, in my opinion, none of 
them will be lost sight of. 


Conference Has Endorsed It 


At your mid-winter meeting this con- 
ference went on record as endorsing 
the federation movement. Some of 
your officers and’ members are among 
the most zealous supporters. Your 
president, Mr. Shorts, whom we all de- 
light to honor, is vice-president of the 
Michigan federation and a member of 
the committee on coordination of in- 
surance interests of the National coun- 
cil; many of the companies constitut- 
ing this conference have assisted the 
federation in their respective states in 
every possible way. 

We submit the record of accomplish- 
ment of the last six months to you for 
your further approval with a feeling 
of pride. We feel that the federation 
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movement has now reached a stage 
where the active support and practical 
cooperation of every company in this 
conference should be given it on a sys- 
tematic basis, either individually or 
through a committee of the confer- 
ence. You may be sure that any aid 
given to the federation work will be 
reciprocated many times over in the 
shape of practical effective results. 








Report Made by the 
Manual Committee 














The report of the commitee on clas- 
sification manual*was presented by its 
chairman, W. W. Powell, of the South- 
ern Surety. In accordance with action 
taken at the St. Louis convention, the 
committee sent to the various confer- 
ence companies two sets of cards, one 
for the. claim and one for the under- 
writing department, on which the com- 
panies were requested to furnish the 
classification committee with new oc- 
cupations, together with their recom- 
mendations as to classifications or 
changes. 

Response Is Poor 


Only ten companies have reported, 
notwithstanding requests on _ several 
occasions for cooperation. In _ all 
twenty-seven cards were returned. 
Most of the cards returned came from 
the smaller companies, which would in- 
dicate that each company, regardless 
of its size or territory, is in a posi- 
tion to assist the committee. The com- 
mittee urgently requests that during 
the coming conference year each com- 
pany lend all possible support, so that 
the manual can be made a storehouse 
of combined experience. 


New Edition Published 


Since the midyear meeting a revised 
edition of the manual has been printed. 
It contains about 500 more classifica- 
tions than the old one. Some incon- 
sistencies have been corrected and a 





number of applications were reduced. 








Membership, 35,000 


W. T. Grant, Secretary 





OPPORTUNITIES ror FIELD WORKERS 


There are excellent agency openings now in fertile terri- 
tory in South Dakota, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan for 
live men who want to start right and stay right. 


$5.000-$10.000 Policy at $12 a year. 
$25 weekly indemnity as long as total disability continues. 


BUSINESS MENS ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


Claims Paid, $600,000 


Kansas City, Mo. 








The report gives the names of twenty- 
eight companies now using the man- 
ual. A number of other companies 
would be using the manual but they 
have a supply of another form on hand. 
It is expected that eventually all will 
use it. 
Price Is Unchanged 


Although the changes in the manual 
have caused much expense, the prices 
remain the same as formerly, viz: 500 
copies or less, 10 cents each; 1,000, 8 
cents each; 2,500, 7 cents each; 3,500, 
6 cents each. No additional charge is 
made for printing the company’s name 
and such other matter as it desires on 
the front cover page. 

The committee, having received in 
quiry for a commercial manual, drafted 
one page of special data, which can 
be added to the regular stock form of 
industrial manual providing commer- 
cial ratings for all occupations con- 
tained in the present manual. 


: State Laws Governing 
Mutual Companies 























Opening the discussion on “State 
Laws Governing Mutual Companies,” 
before the mutual section, W. T. Grant 
of the Business Men’s Accident of 
Kansas City, presented statistics show- 
ing that there are now ten states of 
the Union, and Canada, which will not 
admit assessment health and accident 
companies under any _ conditions. 
Among these states are Arizona, Iowa, 
Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, South 
Carolina, Virginia and Washington, 
with a population of over 30,000,000— 
or almost one third of that of the 
United States. All of this adverse leg- 
islation has come within the last ten 
years. 

Hard Conditions Laid Down 


In addition to the states that abso- 
lutely bar such companies, at least 
nine others will admit assessment com- 
panies, but only under drastic rules that 
their operation is practically prohibited. 
This group of states includes Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas and 
Florida, making 15,000,000 additional 
people that cannot be reached by the 
assessment plan of insurance. This 
brings the total to 45,000,000 or al- 
most one-half of the population of the 
United States. 


Premiums and Claims 


In 1903 forty-nine assessment com- 
panies, he said, reported an income of 
$1,935,570, while in 1913 the total was 
$7,500,629, an increase of 364 percent, in 
spite of the adverse legislation. The 
increase made by the stock companies 
during the same period was only 330 
percent. In 1903 the assessment com- 
panies returned over 50 percent to their 
policyholders in the way of claims, 
while the stock companies returned 
38 percent. In 1913 the ratios were 63 
percent and 40 percent respectively. 
There is nothing in this record to show 
that the assessment companies have 
been dissipating their funds. Yet the 
adverse legislation is continuing and if 
not stopped, there is every indication 
that assessment companies will be 
barred from every state in the Union 
within the next ten years. 


To Be or Not to Be 


J. J. Barnsdall of the St. Lawrence 
Life’ of New York, was unable to at- 
tend, but his paper on the same sub- 
ject was read by the president. Mr. 
Barnsdall called attention to the map 
published by the assessment life com- 
panies, in which the present drift of 
legislation is clearly set forth, present- 
ing the question, “To Be or Not to Be.” 

It was agreed that the stock casualty 
companies are in no way to blame for 
the adverse legislation which is being 
passed. 

E. C. Edmunds suggested that the re- 





cently enacted Michigan law would be 
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an excellent model from which to work, 
and if a similar law could be passed in 
all states, business could be placed on 
a satisfactory basis and the bars let 
down in territories now hostile. 








Claim Ratios By 
Classifications 























E. C. Edmunds, vice-president of the 
Fidelity Health & Accident, presented 
an interesting paper before the mutual 
section on “Statistics on Claims in 
Various Classifications in Ratio to Pre- 
mium Receipts.” He said that his 
company found the “regular” policy, 
which does not pay for the first seven 
days of sickness, unsatisfactory, so it 
issued a “special.” Not knowing the 
cost of the first seven days of sickness, 
it charged 25 cents extra on all classi- 
fications and then kept statistics to 
learn whether this was an adequate 
charge and whether it was equitably 
distributed among various classifica- 
tions. 

Results Shown 


A condensed summary of these statis- 
tics is as follows, column (a) showing 
the year; column (b), the classification; 
column (c), the amount received from 
the extra 25 cents charged for the “spe- 
cial” policy; column (d),,the amount 
f..si¢kness: 
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The company has thus proved to its 
own satisfaction that the extra charge 
is taking care of the first seven days 
of sickness, while at the same time 
policyholders are better satisfied. 

The section decided to have charts 
such as those used by the Fidelity 
Health & Accident sent to each mem- 
ber as a model on which it could build 
a similar system, if desired. 





“What is the use of having good 
ideas if you never use them?” 
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PLACE OF OSTEOPATHY 


IN INSURANCE SCHEME 


System Can Serve in Hastening 
Recovery and Reducing 
Indemnity Period 


DR. E. J. ELTON SPEAKS 


Explains Underlying Principles of 
Newer School of Healing Now 
Seeking Recognition 





Dr, Edwin J. Elton, secretary of the 
National Association of Secretaries of 


_ the American Osteopathic -Association, 


read an interesting paper on “The Re- 
lationship of Osteopathy to Disability 
Insurance.” It was of considerable 
length and only part of it is presented 
here, as follows: 


The relation of the osteopathic pro- 
fession to health and accident insur- 
ance companies might be summed up 
by presenting an equation something 
like this: 

The osteopathic profession is to the 
health and accident insurance company 
as the health and accident insurance 
company is to the osteopathic profes- 
sion. 

Analysis of the problem will require 
an inquiry into the basic principles in- 
volved in order to, prove conclusively 
that the solution is of value. 


Increasing Energy by Nutrition 


It is physiological law that “nutrition 
to a part is regulated by the amount of 
energy used by that part.” 

And if in these simple illustrations 
the law of supply and demand is regu; 
lated by energy, unconsciously applied, 
then any legitimate measures tending 
to increase the supply of nutrition to a 
more seriously injured part is a log- 
ical conclusion. 

_A sprained ankle; a strained back; a 
dislocated shoulder; a fractured femur, 
—regardless of first aid rendered, or 
surgical measures applied, may be best 
assisted to normal condition through 
osteopathic treatment because of this 
principle governing nutrition, and while, 
in such case, nature must always be 
given the best chance to voluntarily re- 
establish injured tissues, osteopathic 
treatment will materially aid in direct- 
ing the blood and nerve currents with- 
out endangering the parts injured 
through treatment, any more than you 
would yourself injure any part of your 
body by instinctively manipulating it 
when slightly hurt. 

Misconception Corrected 


Here let me hint at a misconception 
of osteopathic treatment in such cases 
as these just mentioned; it is this: that 
osteopathic treatment by many is sup- 
posed to be directed to treatment di- 
rectly upon the injured parts. This is 
not done unless necessary and advis- 
able, for blood and nerve supply may 
be directed to the injured part through 
influencing the source of the supply, 
not depending upon the smaller ves- 
sels to do the entire work... .. 

By manipulation directed to increase 
blood supply to the injured parts it is 
very easy to see how the tissues will 
be strengthened thereby, thus lessening 
the period of disability. 


Applies Law of Mechanics 


Osteopathic service in its complete- 
ness is new; its basic principle, old; 
but it is the application of this old 
Principle which makes for osteopathy 
an achievement of modern times. 

Thus, the basic principle of oste- 
opathy is the adoption and practical 
application of the law of mechanics, 
and in resolving the principle down to 
a simple explanation when dealing with 
ealth or accident conditions, we say 
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that any deviation or change in body 
structure must have the law of mechan- 
ics applied in order to restore to a nor- 
mal condition. 


Principle Unused in Past 


The origin of the adoption of this 
mechanical principle in the treatment 
of disease was promoted by theories 
presented by many practical physiolo- 
gists, who most generally classify the 
various ways of nerve influence as fol- 
lows: 1, medicinally; 2, thermally; 3, 
electrically; 4, mechanically. 

As the first three methods were al- 
ready in vogue for some years, rec- 
ognized and practiced by physicians of 
existing schools, it was left to the ma- 
ture experience and judgment of some 
one to embody the unused principle, 
viz., the mechanical one, and perfect 
some means whereby it could be put 
to a practical application. 

In the development of this principle 
to a practical application, therefore, 
the world has, during the present cen- 
tury, had its attention called to the 
master mind who perceived and put 
into operation the system of thera- 
— called osteopathy—Dr. A. T. 

ill. 

7 Structural Derangements 

Osteopathy differs from all other 
schools or systems on account of the 
cause of conditions and in the curative 
agencies utilized. From this stand- 
point, disease is very frequently found 
to be due to structural derangements in 
the anatomy of the body, whether these 
are found in the bony, muscular or 
nerve systems. 

Please note that much emphasis is 
placed on the word “structural” in that 
it is by a structural rather than a sim- 
ple physical examination that a correct 
diagnosis may be reached. 


Physical and Structural Examinations 


Structural examination means a great 
deal more than physical examination, A 
physical examination usually consists of 
an examination of that part of the anat- 
omy of the body which has to do with 
the general functions of life, i, e., the 
heart, lungs, kidneys, stomach, intes- 
tines, spleen, etc, with a view to 
ascertaining if thése organs are per- 
forming their proper functions. Such an 
examination is an essential feature in 
all diagnoses, but the osteopathic physi- 
cian goes farther and looks over the 
anatomy with a. view to finding out a 
possible change in structure as a possi- 
ble cause for any organ not performing 
its proper function... . 

By a careful structural examination 
of the body, as a whole, with a view to 
finding any impingement of the nerves 
or vascular supply to any part of the 
body and to remove the irritation or 
impingement in connection with the 
forces that supply the part,-.a basis is 
laid for the correction of the condition 
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by. manipulation; this is the foundation 
principle of osteopathy. .. . 


Overcoming Disability 


We will assume for the purpose of 
further discussion that the purchase of 
an accident or illness policy is for the 
main purpose of protecting or fortify- 
ing oneself with sufficient capital to 
compensate for other losses during the 
period of incapacity, and, when such 
accident or illness occurs, the natural 
desire on the part of the insured as 
well as the insurance company is to 
overcome same at the earliest possible 
moment. 

We find common among indemnities 
called for in the settlement of claims 
are sprains, strains and dislocations. 
Let us consider them in the first class 
under accidents and injuries. 


Manipulative Treatment of Sprains 


The ordinary, accepted treatment 
for these conditions is,—rest, gentle 
massage, application of heat and cold, 
thus aiding nature. 

If, as I attempted to point out to 
you, the basic principle of osteopathy 
is the adjustment of body forces, par- 
ticularly the blood and nerve supply, 
then it may readily be seen that the 
mechanical or manipulative treatment 
in cases of sprains and strains would 
produce greater activity in the meta- 
bolic forces necessary to lessened con- 
gestion and early recovery. This will 
be found especially true in the treat- 
ment of ankle, knee, wrist and finger 
joints. 

Lumbago 

In the case of a sprained or strained 
back, commonly diagnosed as such or 
confused with lumbago, the condition 
is of such a nature as to warrant a 
very close analysis both as to diagnosis 
and treatment, 

In either case it is an acknowledged 
fact that we have the ligaments and 
muscles involved. (ILumbago being de- 
fined as muscular rheumatism.) 

We can readily appreciate the diffi- 
culty which adjusters find in interpret- 
ing these two conditions, as it may be 
a very fine point of difference upon 





which a definite diagnosis is made; too . 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the importance of structural diagnosis. 


Osteopathic Diagnosis 


Osteopathic physicians claim that in 
addition to the ligaments and muscles 
there is also a tendency toward the 
subluxation of or between two or more 
bones of the spinal structure; that is, 
there is a slight deviation from normal 
position, due, in all probability, to 
some unusual exertion made which 
caused the ligaments or muscles to be 
put upon a tension, thus developing a 
strain in one case or a pseudolumbago 
in the other; both, however, requiring 
the same treatment. 

In the case of a true lumbago we 
will have in addition to any possible 
change in structure some disturbance 
also of organic function which would 
lead proof to diagnosis. 

As these conditions usually come 
upon one suddenly, almost without 
warning, it is apparently difficult at 
first to determine to which class the 
disability belongs, viz., under accident 
or illness clause. 

Under osteopathic diagnosis it seems 
simple, when taking into consideration 
(a) history, (b) statement of attack, (c) 
structural analysis, confirmed later by a 
functional diagnosis if in doubt. Under 
osteopathic service also these cases usu- 
ally respond well with comparatively 
short duration. 


Risk Improved by Treatment 


The duration for which average in- 
demnity is based in settlement of con- 
ditions just mentioned would seem to 
be a fair comparison regardless of 
form of treatment administered, but 
there is a point here which I desire to 
bring before you for serious considera- 
tion. 

Maintaining the position that oste- 
opathic diagnosis and treatment would 
locate and remove structural defect, in 
the event of a subluxation, it is a most 
emphatic truth that the establishment 
of normality renders the insured 
equally as good a risk but an infinitely 
better one following such osteopathic 
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EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
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The Illinois report made by the insurance department says: “The 
Bankers Accident has always been fair and prompt in its settlements.” 


The company stands well at home. 
ing is recognized wherever it operates. 


Its reputation for square deal- 
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service from the insurance company’s 
standpoint than before. 

It seems logical, therefore, that this 
same theory and judgment be used in 
all cases of strains, sprains, and the 
same may be said as to dislocations, 
taking into account the fitness of the 
osteopathic physician in, and practical 
application of, the anatomy of ‘the 
OGY... 3% 


Suggesting Treatment to Policyholders 


It would seem to me that as one 
means of furthering this desire to lessen 
indemnity and promote efficiency would 
be te place before the insured in a 
concise and comprehensive form sug- 
gestions as to the best ways he may 
have certain accidents cared for or ill- 
nesses treated. Give him to understand 
that the insurance company is primarily 
interested in the return to normal con- 
dition, from the standpoint of value. of 
the insured as a future risk, pointing 
out how, in certain conditions, the ac- 
cident or illness otherwise render him 
as a limited risk. 

Checking Other Physicians 


I have been reliably informed that 
instances are not infrequent of cases of 
questionable diagnosis or treatment re- 
quiring comparative investigation; and 
that there is a tendency on the part of 
physicians of the same school for the 
one to uphold the other in diagnosis 
as well as treatment (and by this I do 
not mean to insinuate that accusation 
is directed toward one school of prac- 
tice any more than the other). If such 
is the case, then certainly the insur- 
ance company more than anyone else 
should welcome the opinion of repre- 
sentatives of different schools for the 
purpose of confirming, rather than dis- 
puting, a given diagnosis, and its sub- 
sequent care..... 

Educating Policyholders 


Possibly the ethics of the insurance 
profession would not admit of the 
adoption of so radical a departure as 
recommending to policyholders any 
particular form of treatment, but it 
would seem that while it has been 
suggested—_the insurance company is 
not organized as a philanthropic insti- 
tion, it can adopt a sphere of useful- 
ness to mankind by attempting at least 
to educate through policyholders, in a 
modest way, how, from experience it 
has learned that certain accidents and 
injuries respond under a given treat- 
ment—how fractures are best managed 
—how sprains, strains, dislocations, are 
amenable best with specific attention 
to renewed blood supplv to the injured 
part; as well as to indicate that the 
newer conception of the causes of many 
diseases warrant a close inspection and 
consideration to the best interests of all 
concerned, 

Advising Certain Treatment 


For instance, tabulate the various 
injuries resulting from sprains, strains, 
dislocations, etc., under the head of be- 
ing applicable best under osteopathic 
care, from the beginning of the injury; 
in other words, urge the insured to 
consult an osteopathic physician imme- 
diately. 

In cases of fractures, advise and urge 
the employment of a surgeon without 
delay; also tabulate illnesses which 
from experience it has been noted 
that the results have been particularly 
satisfactory when certain ‘methods of 
treatment are employed. 

This would not be discriminatory ad- 
vice. It would be a frank, candid, out- 
spoken statement of facts based upon 
experience and to which the policy- 
holder could be reasonably assured he 
was entitled at same time has no fa- 
voritism to any school. 


New Kind of Service 


A movement of this kind put into 
operation. by insurance companies 


would be a master stroke of diplomacy 
for the company, as well as opening up 
before the public that newer concep- 
tion of service, as indicated by the 
formation recently of the “Life Exten- 
sion Institute” organized in New York, 
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a movement directed more toward the 
individual, and refers to teaching him 
how to prevent premature disability 
and death. 

And so I say.to you that if I have 
been able to bring any suggestions to 
your minds through which you will be 
enabled to apply them to a practical 
test, the osteopathic profession will not 
only feel duly grateful but it will also 
feel that it has been placed in a position 
where it may be a part of this great 
service which insurance companies are 
endeavoring to render to mankind. 








Carrick Reports on 
Part-time Agents 














R. C. Carrick of the Peerless Casu- 
alty, chairman of the committee on 
part-time agents, stated that the com- 
mittee had not held a formal meeting, 
but its members had communicated 
with each other by letter, and he had 
conferred with a number of insurance 
commissioners and general agents. 

The agents engaged in this business 
should be classified as follows. Full- 
time men, part-time men, spare-time 
men, collectors. Full-time men are 
those who give their entire time to the 
health and accident business. Part- 
time men are those who divide their 
time between the health and accident 
business and other lines of insurance, 
or men engaged in other business who 
give a part of their time to health and 
accident insurance. 


Spare-Time Agents 


Spare-time men are those who give 
only a very scanty part of their time 
to the health and accident business. 
Not being engaged in any other line 
of insurance, they hold a territory, 
bother agents of other companies, 
and make it difficult for them to do 
business on -account of their acts 
and practices, which bring discredit 
upon the insurance business. Mr. 
Carrick characterized them as “misfits,” 
not able to make good by following the 
rules of their companies and the em- 
ployment of legitimate practices. They 
create embarrassing positions for their 
companies. They do not realize their 
responsibility. They make it difficult 
for full-time men to derive a living in 
this business on a commission basis. 


Canvass of Companies Made 


After a conference with Mr. Car- 
rick, the commissioners of Maine and 
New Hampshire sent a letter to com- 
panies, requesting their views as to 
the desirability of limiting the num- 
ber of agents of such companies and 
the practicability of confining agencies 
to those who are able to meet certain 





FINAL SESSION IS FULL 
OF IMPORTANT ACTION 


Agency Qualifications Laws Fa- 
vored and Executive Commit- 
tee Will Draft Model Bill 


HOT UPROAR OVER PEACE 


Members. Do Not All Accept H. B. 
Hawley’s Pacificist Ideas; Tribute 
To President R. P. Shorts 


The events scheduled on the pro- 
gram for Friday afternoon were run 
off at the morning meeting and at 
1:30 o’clock the convention came to 
a close. 

Excellent addresses, flights of im- 
promptu oratory, committee reports 
and the election of officers made the 
meeting one of exceptional interest and 
incited one member to say that never 
in his recollection, from the first days 
of the Detroit Conference down to 
the present, had there been such an 
array of talent. 


Committee Reports 


Committee reports opened the meet- 
ing. The report of the manual commit- 
tee was read by Secretary Sackett for 
W. W. Powell, chairman of the com- 
mittee, who was unable to remain for 
the meeting. C. H. Boyer, chairman 
of the membership committee, stated 
that its report had been incorporated 
in the report of the executive commit- 
tee. J. W. Scherr, chairman of the 
auditing committee, was absent, but the 
report of the committee was, rendered 
‘and accepted. 


Agency Qualifications 


The address by C. A. Craig is sum- 
marized elsewhere. His suggestion to 
the conference that it take steps to 
secure the passage of agency qualifica- 
tions laws, struck a responsive chord. 
On- motion of A. E. Forrest, © Mr. 
Craig’s recommendation was adopted 
as a resolution of the conference and 
referred to the executive committee 
with instructions to draw up a model 
bill for submission at the winter meet- 
ing. 

_Before the motion was put to a vote, 
different members spoke on the steps 
that have already been taken in differ- 
ent states toward the passage of such 
laws. 

Various Views Expressed 


E. G. Robinson, of the National Ma- 
sonic Provident, described the law 
which has just gone into effect in Ohio. 
In Iowa, said F. L. Miner, such a law 
was drawn up last year under the 
direction of the attorney-general and 
would have been presented in the legis- 
lature during the winter if the state 
workmen’s compensation fund had not 
been so much in the center of the stage 
at that time. 

Z. H, Austin of the North Ameri- 
can Life & Accident of Minneapolis 
stated that the law recently enacted in 








cense by devoting the greater part of 
their time to the business or otherwise. 
_ A summary of replies shows that 
it is not practicable or desirable to 
place any limit upon the number of 
agents a company may employ in any 
particular state, The agency field would 
be improved by requiring agents to 
meet certain moral and educational 
tests, especially moral. The commis- 
sioners will take this question up at 
their meeting in September. 

Believing that agency qualifications’ 
laws will go far to solve this problem, 
Mr. Carrick recommended that the 
present committee be discharged and a 
new committee appointed, whose duty 
it shall be to work to the end of se- 





tests, establishing their right to a li- 
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Minnesota had been very successful. 
R. C. Carrick of the Peerless Cas- 
ualty testified to the almost complete 
elimination of twisting throughout New 
England as the result of laws similar to 
that of New Hampshire. The New 
Hampshire law now has the official 
endorsement of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 


Asks Companies’ Assistance 


The immense power which the com- 
pany can wield on questions such as 
this was emphasized by President 
Shorts. During the past winter he has 
received many letters from insurance 
commissioners expressing their willing- 
ness to work for the passage of any 
bills which the conference might pre- 
pare and which met with their ap- 
proval. He requested that the mem- 
bers present work with the commit- 
tee to the end of supplying it with 
copies of all agency qualifications bills 
which have been passed or prepared in 
the several states. 

The addresses of George A. Gil- 
bert, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
and Dr. Edwin J. Elton called forth 
rising votes of thanks, but elicited n 
discussion. 

Hawley on Peace 

W. B. Hawley, president of the 
Great Western Accident, speaking on 
“An Iridescent Dream,” made an elo- 
quent plea for international peace 
and scored the advocates of armed 
preparedness. Mr. Hawley has been 
honored with a place on the peace com- 
mittee of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress, together with such noted people 
as Andrew Carnegie and Jane Ad- 
dams. 

The conclusion of the address was 
the signal for some exquisite bits of 
oratory pro and con on the question of 
preparedness and was only brought to 
an end when C. A. Craig called for 
the question on a motion for a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hawley. 


Tribute to Shorts 


Chairman Louis H. Fibel of the nom- 
inating committee then took the floor. 
The committee, he said, as well as all 
members. of the conference, were 
unanimous for the reelection of R. 
Perry Shorts to the presidency. But 
the duties of the office have been a 
severe drain on the time and energy 
of Mr. Shorts during the past year. 
He had had to carry the brunt of the 
work alone. The committee had finally 
secured the consent of Mr. Shorts to 
a compromise. This, in effect, was to 
name someone as chairman of the 
exectitive committee who would be 
willing to share the responsibility 
equally with Mr. Shorts. Frank L. 
Miner of the Bankers Accident was the 
unanimous choice. 





curing such laws. 
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immediately accepted by the con- 
erence and to further lighten the work 
of President Shorts, the following pro- 
fram committee was named: Louis 
H. Fibel, C. A. Craig and Frank L. 
Miner. 
Pred H. Rowe’s Address 


Fred H. Rowe, president of the Clo- 
ver Leaf Casualty, was the final speaker 
of the day, on the subject, “The Pres- 





ent Tendency of State Regulation and 
Supervision.” It is summarized else- 


‘where. 


H. B. Hawley, reporting for the 
committee to whom the recommenda- 
tions in the president’s address were 
referred, endorsed all that had been 
said by Mr. Shorts and pleaded for 
conservative business principles'as op- 
posed to wild-cat methods. 

C. H. Boyer issued notice of his in- 
tention to ask at the next meeting a 
change in the constitution, to provide 
for the election of officers by secret 
instead of by open ballot. 


Invitations for Meeting 


W. T. Grant of the Business Mens 
Accident: Association asked for the 
active cooperation of the memBers of 
the conference with the national 
“Safety First” movement. He also in- 
vited the conference to hold its next 
meeting in Kansas City. Another in- 
vitation was received from W. R. Sand- 
ers of the American Liability in behalf 
of Cincinnati. 

On motion of John J. Lentz of the 
American Insurance Union, a vote of 
thanks was extended to the members 
of the press, to Bayard P. Holmes of 
the entertainment committee and to 
the officials of the Chicago companies 
for their hospitality. On motion of 
C. A. Craig, the proceedings of the 
mutual section were ordered printed 
with the proceedings of the main con- 
ference. The programs of future meet- 
ings of this section will be included in 
the regular conference program. 








Budlong Discusses 
Agency Advertising 
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Introducing his paper on “Agency 
Advertising,” E. C. Budlong, of the 
Bankers Accident of Des Moines, said 
he wanted members to talk back. Not 
in years had there been a good snappy 
discussion in the conference of matters 
of interest to agency managers. The 
mutual section has such discussions, 
and Mr. Budlong suggested an agency 
managers’ section. 

How to get agents and keep them 
in line and happy is of vital interest to 
agency men. Some agents are able to 
get subagents who develop into good 
men, and it often is hard to see “how 


they do it, while other more capable 
men cannot, 


Discusses Mediums 


Mr. Budlong believes in advertising, 
but two-thirds of the money spent on 
it is wasted, he says. Ten years = 
want ads, suggesting “easy money” 
men without experience drew, but he 
they do not. The speaker has run 
Standing want ads in newspapers a 
month at a time without getting re- 
turns. He asked if it would not pay 
better to use a display advertisement 
Once a month at the same cost. He 
has received returns from insurance pa- 








pers, particularly when openings in in- 
dividual cities were advertised. He 
has secured some valuable men through 
advertising in the company’s policy- 
holders’ paper. He believes want ads 
in carefully selected trade papers would 
pay better than in daily papers, as they 
would reach men in shops, stores and 
offices. 
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AMERICAN ASSURANCE 

A. Simpson, President. 

R. R. Koch. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 

Dee A. Stoker, Lach a Dept. 
en CASUA 

H. Shomo, eebetin a 

AMERICAN INSURANCE UNION 

John J. Lentz, President. 
AMERICAN LIABILITY 

W. R. Sanders, General Manager. 
7 ACCIDENT, IOWA 

L. Miner, President. 

a C. Budlong, Second Vice-President. 

John P. Wallace. 
BANKERS ACCIDENT, ILLINOIS 

W. C. Goodall, President. 
BANKERS RESERVE LIFE 

W. Erfert. 

Lincoln Bancroff. 
BUSINESS MEN’S ACCIDENT 

W. T. Grant, Secretary. 
ren ee CASUALTY 

J. Hunt, Secretary. 
CENTRAL BUSINESS MEN’S 
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CLOVER LEAF CASUALTY 
Rowe, President. 
roa Rowe, Vice-President 
FIDELITY HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
E. C. Bowlby, President. 
= ye age Mo ts gamers 
Arford, Secreta 
FRATERNITIES HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
H. E. Houdlette, Treasurer. 
H. C. Reed, General Manager. 
FRATERNAL PROTECTIVE 
Dr. F. Jarvis, President. 
H. M. ‘Billings, Secretary and Gen. Mer. 
a ee ACCIDENT 
O. Howell, ny U. S. Mgr. 
GLOBE CASUAL 
George S. on ad 
GREAT EASTERN a 
Louis H. Fibel, Presiden 
bass WESTERN ACCIDENT 
. Hawley, President. 
W. _ — Vice-President. 


Hog: 
HOOPER HOLMES BUREAU 
Bayard P. Holmes, Manager. 
HOME ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
F. H. Goodman, President. 
aa CASUALTY 
H. Brackett, President. 
& W. Ray, Secretar ry. 
ILLINOIS BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
ss L. en Secretary: 


A.C 
10WA STATE TRAVELING MEN’S 
. W. Hill, President. 
» & Deets, Secretary. 
K. Palmer. 
INTER- OCEAN CASUALTY 
W. A. Northcott, President. 
w. q Alpaugh, ‘Secretary. 
INTERSTATE BUSINESS MEN’S 
Ernest W. Brown, Secretary. 
R. M. Haines, General Counsel. 
Charles P. Waldro 
a ay COMMERCIAL MEN’S 
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inkley. 
LINCOLN RCCIDENT 
O. T. Collman, Secreta 
MASONIC MUTUAL "ACCIDENT 
S. W. Munsell, Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS ACCIDENT 
Chester W. — 
Wesley M. 
MASSACHUSETTS BONDING 
P. Shorts, Vice-President. 
W. H. Howland. 
MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY 
Dr. W. F. Jarvis, President. 
H. M. Billings, Secy. and Gen. Mer. 
as 1 ig CASUAL 
J. Helby, Fice-Pres, ae Gen. Mer. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT H. & A 
¢ C. Criss. 


. J. Lyon, 
NATIONAL LIFE, U. S. A. 
A. M. Johnson, President. 
Cc. H. Boyer, Mgr. Cas. Dept. 
F. C. Crittenden, Assistant pepreters- 
NATIONAL LIFE & ACCID 
Cc. A. Craig, President. 
NATIONAL MASONIC PROVIDENT 
E. G. Robinson, Secretary. 
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Twenty-five years in business 
A. O. FAULKNER, President and General Manager 
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WOODMEN ACCIDENT COMPANY 
or LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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$297,074.30 


Operating in twelve states 
C. E. SPANGLER, Secretary 
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NATIONAL TRAVELERS BENEFIT 
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G. 
NORTH er eMERICAN er 
E. Forrest, Vice-Presiden 
NORTH AMERICAN LIFE & ACCIDENT 
H. Austin. 
op LINE LIFE 
-  § Fry, President. 
Sackett, Mgr. Cas. Dept. . 
PRUDENTIAL CASUALTY 
W. Benjamin, Mgr. Indust. Dept. 
PROPLE'S HEALTH & ACCIDENT 
B. Campbell, Manager. 
PEERLESS CASUALTY 
R. Carrick, Vice-President. 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT 
R. J. Maclellan, Secretary. 
SOUTHERN SURETY 
W. W. Powell, Supt. Acci. Dept. 
= INSURANCE COMPANY 
J. Teague, Agency Manager. 
TRAVELERS, HEALTH 
J. Lyon, ver aie 
UNION TeRsuAL 
A. D. Bailey, aloes, 
UNION ACCIDENT 
J. W. pei a 
H. R. 
WISCONSIN’ NATIONAL LIFE 
Arthur James, Mgr. Cas. Dept. 
WORLD — 
Ray E. Smith. 
WORLD CASUALTY 
Cc. H. Boyer. 








Dr. R. M. Chambers 


Discusses Hernia 

















Dr. R. M. Chambers of Cleveland, 
Ohio, spoke at the Thursday session on 
“Why Hernia Should Be Covered by 
Insurance Contracts Only in a Limited 
Way.” He said that the trouble caused 
to insurance companies by cases of 
hernia is due to the wording of poli- 
cies. Practically all cases of hernia, 
he said, are caused by something other 
than accident. The policy contracts 
point too much toward hernia being 
an accident and it is, therefore, hard 
to get the assured to accept payment 
under the sickness clause. 

He suggested two ways out of the 
difficulty. One way would be to pro- | 
vide a lump sum in settlement and the 
other way, to allow special hospital 
benefits to cover the cost of operations. 
The first method did not appeal to the 
speaker as especially desirable; the 








BOOKS FOR AGENTS 


There are a few copies of J. B. 
Sackett’s text book for agents ieft. 
These books are the ABC of in- 
dustrial health and accident insur- 
ance. They are full of real ginger 
and give the fundamentals of sales- 
manship. A few copies on hand 
will save a lot of time and money 
in teaching. The price of each 
book is $2. Why spend $25 of 
your time or someone else’s that 
can be put to other work when 
you can hand out a copy of Sack- 
ett’s book that costs just $2? 

Industrial Review, Lincoln Inn 
court, Cincinnati, O., sales agents. 

















other method, he thought, would suffice 
to drive any thought of indefinity from 
those who were willing to feign dis- 
ability as a result of hernia in order to 
collect from insurance companies. 


MEETING JUST CLOSED 
MARKED BY FINE WORK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 

too much condemnation in meetings 
and too much twisting between them. 
At the St. Louis meeting the Columbus 
Mutual Life was expelled for twisting. 
At this meeting the Capitol ‘Casualty 
got the same treatment. It looks as 
if the conference were in earnest; as if 
it really intended to separate the sheep 
from the goats as fast as their char- 
acteristics are proved. 


Mutuals 


The recognition given the mutuals 
by.conference leaders to make com- 
panies of this class understand that 
their membership is fully appreciated, 
it was ordered that the proceedings 
of the mutual section be published with 
those of the conference and that here- 
after its program be issued as part 
of the conference program. 

Of late years mutual men have been 
taking more active part in the pro- 
ceedings than formerly. Once they 
came and listened and seldom spoke. 
Somebody had to talk and do things, 
and it fell to the stock company peo- 
ple to take the lead. It is a pleasing 
sign that the mutulas are now coming 
into the prominence the stock compa- 
nies have desired them to have, but 
which they would not take. 


Increased Dues 


It took just one year to show that 
the conference could not carry on its 
work effectively on the small dues 
agreed upon when it was formed by 
merger at Atlantic City. Perhaps it 
was as well that the experiment of 
low dues was tried, for it showed 
everybody that it was not feasible. The 
conference has real, useful, construc- 
tive service to perform for its mem- 
bers, and they can much better afford 
to contribute reasonable dues than they 
can afford to do the work themselves 
or leave it undone. The service of 
the committee on physicians alone 
would be worth considerable of the 
increased charge. 


Relations to Commissioners 


Evidence of close relations with in- 
surance departments came out con- 
stantly. The commissioners look to 
thig body as the representative of the 
health and accident business as con- 
ducted on the monthly premium plan. 
The institution that cannot see its 
way clear to travel in such company 
is likely to have its measure taken. 
The conference, as a body, now stands 
for what is best for the policyholders 
—good agents, good policies. There 
are other reforms to come and they 
will come largely through cooperation 
of this conference and the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. This is what the commis- 
sioners desire and what the conference 
leaders desire also. 








J. B. Sackett was reelected secre- 
tary. He was entitled to be. He has 
served admirably. Some secretaries 
want to be in the limelight all the 
time. Not so Sackett. He is in the 
background even though he does sit 
in the front of the hall. He says lit- 
tle but he is sawing wood all the time. 





In reelecting President R. Perry 
Shorts, the conference made no mis- 
take. Since Mr. Shorts read a legal 
paper at the Mackinac meeting of the 
Detroit Conference in 1910—if not be- 
fore—he has been recognized as a man 
who “delivers the goods.” He is sound 
in judgment, well informed, an ad- 
mirable presiding officer, has a record 
of connection with clean companies 
and he enjoys the esteem and con- 
fidence of all the members. 
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National Life Insurance Company 


of the United States of America 
Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President | 


Policies of this Company protected with Assets of over $12,600,000.00 


A Progressive, Aggressive and Growing Company 


The Largest, Strongest and Oldest Company in the World writing Indus- 
trial Health and Accident Insurance in all its branches. Com- 


bined Life, Health, and Accident Insurance 
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SERVICE—OUR MOTTO 











If it’s Health and Accident Insurance that’s wanted, and you can’t get it with the National, 
it’s not worth having. 


We write all forms of Personal Accident and Health Insurance, Commercial, Railroad Install- 
ment, Monthly Payment Accident and Health, Factory Accident and Health, Weekly Life, 
Health and Accident, Limited Accident and Health, Accident and Health for Women. 


Funeral Benefit Given with Any of Above, without Medical Examination 


Special—Live Men wanted as Superintendents, Assistant Superintend- 
ents and Agents in our Weekly Life, Health and Accident Department. 


Address: C. H. BOYER, Manager Casualty Department 
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